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ADVERTISEMENT. 


OF THE 


Stationer to the Reader... 


He Author of theſe 

EsSays hho 
; beard, that fonce 
the firſt publiſhing of them, 
as well as before » ſeveral 
Books that in the great Li- 
cenſe of Printing have come 
forth without Names , were 
either by miſtake , or other- 
wiſe, given out to be his; he 
bas upon this Egition given 


me 


£5 Adverti ene. 
me leave to ſet his Name to 
this, and at the ſame time to 
give this publick A ſſurance, 
T bat fance; the firſh, Printing 
be OzSERVATIONS upon 
the United Provinces , - - 
thing of bis has been publiſh- 

ed befedes theſe Papers, nor 

ſhall be at any time beredfier, 

without bis Name. 


A SURYET of the Conflittions 
and . Intereſts of the E mpize, 
SWEDBN, DENMARK | Sparx, 
Hotzavs; Fixvct; and 
FiaxnDERS; With their "Rela 
tim to ENGLAND in the Near 
1671. And then given to one of 
His Majeſty's Principal Secretaries 
of State, upon the ending of my 
Embaſſie at the Hacue. 


HE Decay and Difſolu- 
tion of Civil, as well as 
Natural Bodies , 
ceeding uſually Font 
ohrwand Blows and Ac- 

cidents, as well as inward Diſtempers 

or Infirmities 3 it ſeems equally ne« 
ceflary for any Government to know 
and refle& upon the Conſtitutions, 
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their neighbouring States, as well as 
the Fation-, Humours, and Intereſts 
' of their -own Snbjects :-For all Pow- 
er is but comparative 3 nor can” any 
Kingdom take a juſt Meaſure of its 
Safety-by its own Richey or Strength 
at' home, without cafting ap at the 
ſame time what Invaſions may be 
feared, and what Defences expett- 
ed from Enemies -or Allies.abroad. 
'Tis certain, That fo advantage- 
ous a Situation as that of His Maje- 
ſty's Dominions in ' theſe Iflands of 
Great Britain and Ireland, makes 
apy. Forreign Conſideration leſs un- 
portant to us, than to any other 
Nation 3 Becauſe the Numbers and 
Native Courage of our Meri, with 
the Strength of our ras » have 
{ſo many Ages paſt (and ſtill, for 
ought we yet know) made us a 
Match for the greateſt of our Neigh- 
bours at Land; :and an Over-match 
for rhe ſtrongeſt of them 'at Sea : 
Whereas whoever hurts us without 
our own Arms; muſt be able to ma- 
ſter-us. in both thoſe Elements, - Yet 
1n: regard there are the: Names of 
Conqueſts remaining ſtill np- 
A on 
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on Record (though all of them the 
meer Effets of our own Diviſions * 


or Invitations); .when Trade is grown 
the Deſign of all Nations in Hes, 
that are poſleſt of any Mantime Pro- 
vinces, as being the only unexhau- 
ſted Mine, and out of whoſe Trea- 
ſures all Greatneſs at Sea naturally 
ariſes: When in ſtead of a King of 
France ſurrounded and bearded by 
Dukes of Britany and Burgundy , as 
well as our own Poſleſlions in Nor- 
mandy and Guienme ; in ſtead of a 
Count of Flanders or Holand, who 
ſerved for no more, than like the 
ſmaller Weights to make the Ballance 
ſometimes a little even in the greater 
Scales of the Engliſh, French, and 
German Powers ; We now behold un 
France the greateſt Land-forces that 
perhaps have ever been known under 
the Command of any Chriſtian Princeyz 
And in the QOrited Provinces , the 
greateſt numbers both of Ships and 
Mariners that were ever yet heard of 
under any State in the World 3 and 
which have hitherto þeen only awed 


-by the ſtrength of onr Oak, the Art + 
of our Shipwrights, and chiefly by the.” "5 
| B 2 m- 


| [4 ] 

hvincil hearts $f our Seamen, When 
the proſpett of theſe two Powers brings 
ns to conlider, that any firm conjun- 
con of them, either by Confederacy, 
or the Submifhon of Holand , will 
prove the neareſt approach that was 
ever made to our ruine and ſervitude : 
It may perhaps import us in this Calm 
we enjoy, to hearken a little more than 
we have done of late, to the Storms 
that are now raiſing abroad, and by 
the beſt Perſpeftives we can find, to 
diſcover from what Coaſt they break, 
what Courſe they are like to hold, how 
much we can lie in their danger, and 
whether"the Shelter expetted from us 
by our Neighbours, will be only a 
ſtrain of Generofity and Humanity, or 
the beſt Provifion we can make hereaf- 
ter for our own Safety. 

Thoſe Countries in whoſe Actions 
or Intereſts we have at any time con- 
cerned our ſelves, have been the Emr- 
pire, France, Spain, Sweden, Denmark , 
and the Low Countries, in the two ſe- 
veral - Bodies uſually diſtinguiſhed by 
the Names of Flanders and Holand. 
For with Poland we have never gone 
farther than onr good Wiſhes ay 
their 
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their Defence againſt the Tzrkz Nor 
with [taly, than the Offices of Cere- 
mony, or Intereſts of Traffick 3 unle 
ſometimes ſome {hort Negotiation that 
ſerved the- preſent Turn to ſtop the 
aſpiring Growth of either the French 
or Spaniſh Greatneſs in thoſe as well as 
nearer Parts. 


HE Foreign Intereſts of the 

| Empire are the'Defence of the 
Eaſtern: Parts againſt the Txrk, and 
the preſervation qf the Weſtern Cir- 
cles againſt the growth of Fraxce, 
The Domeſtick -are the limited Con» 
ſtitation of the Imperial Power, and 
the Balance | of the- ſeveral Free 
Princes States of the Empire 
among themſelves, The two laff\ 
have raiſed no duft ſince the Peace 
of Munſter 5 which ſeems chiefly oc+ 
caſioned. by the Swedes coming in tq 
be a Member' of the Empire, upon 
the Share then yielded to him in 
Pomerania: and Bremen, Theſe give 
him an immediate entrance. into the 
Heart of Germany, where the Nativg 
Poverty of 'his own Country makes 
him conſidered as (hill upon the-wing, 
B3 and 


[6] 
and ready to ſtoop at the firſt Quarry 
he can meet with upon any Diviſions 
3n the Empire ; ſo as there ſeems a ge- 
eral Reſolution not to furniſh him 
with ſuch Occaſions. Their Defence 
againſt the Tzrk will be provided and 
purſued by Common Inclinations and 
Forces, unleſs thoſe Princes of * the 
Weſtern Circles ſhould at the ſame 
time be buſied in ſome nearer danger 
from France, But if the Grand Vi- 
fier be ſo great a Man as he is reputed 
in Politicks as well as Arms, he will 
never conſent by an Invaſion of Hu. 
gary, to make way for the advance of 
the French Progreſs into the Empire, 
which a Conqueſt of the Low-Coun- 
#ries would make eafie and obvious : 
And fo great acceſſions (with others 
that would lye fair and open in the 
Spaniſh Provinces upon the Mediterra- 
nean) would make Fraxce a formi- 
dable Power to the Txrk himſelf, and 
greater than 1 ſuppoſe he defires to ſee 
any in Chriſtendow. So that it ſeems 
not improbable, that the preſent Peace 
between the Emperonr and the Tirk, 
may laſt longer than is generally 
calculated ' by the Fears. or Deſires 
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EPI 
of thoſe who are moſt concerned in 
We” - 

In the preſervation of the Weſtern 
Circles ( eſpecially that of Burgundy 
and the Rhzze) againſt the Progreſs 
of the French Greatneſs , the Diſpo- 
fitions, if not Intereſts of the ſeveral 
Members of the Empire, ſeem much 
more divided.” The Emperour himſelf 
is firm in reſolving'it, becauſe he has 
nothing to fear ſo much as the Power 
and Ambition of France, in regard of 
their Common Preteyſions to Spar 
after the young King's Death, and a 
Jealonfie of the Empire it ſelf after 
a further courſe of Succeſs : But he 
will be faint in any execution of fach 
a Counſel, unlefs ſpirited by the una- 
nimous Decrees of a General Dyet 3 
from his own Diſpoſitions, which are 
thought rather Generous and Juſt, than, 
Ambitious and Enterprizing z from the 
influence of the Jeſuits in that Court, 
who are obſerved to grow generally 
French, as they were Spaniſh in the laſt 
Age ; from the fear of the Turks, who 
are ſtill like a Clond that hangs over 
his Head; And from a jealouſie of 
Sweden joining abſalutely with France, 
B4 - which 


C8] 
which might ſhare a great part of the 
He between them. 


Eleftor of Sexony would fall 
intirgly into the Intereſts of the Em- 
perour 1n this point, ' as a Prince that 
1s 'a tre Germax, loves the Liberty 
of the Empire ; foreſees, that if it 
ſhould fall into the French's Hands, 
all the Princes would grow little 
Companions to what they are, or 
return to be the ſeveral Officers of 
his Court 3- as they were in the un- 
hmited Greatyeſs of fome Ancient 
Emperours. Beſides, his diſtance from 
France, ' though it does not inſtruct 
him to think wiſer than other Prin- 
ces, yet it helps him to ſpeak bold- 
lier what he thinks upon theſe Con- 
junEtures. 

The Ele&or of Brandenburgh and 
Landtgrave of: Heſſe, and at leaſt two 
of the Dukes of Lanenburgh, are in 
their Diſpoſitions and Judgments np+ 
on the fame Intereſts: But will: :be 
influenced and awed by Sweder, whole 
111 Talent will be ſtill ſuſpected» to 
Brandenburgh, upon the Differences mn 
Pruſſia; and to Luxenburgh, upon the 
late Diſappointment at Bremen. _ 
grants | e 
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The Eledors of Mertz and Triers 
have the fame Inclinationsz but ly- 
ing at the mercy of France, in 6 
near and fo imperious a Neighbonr- 
hood , they ;will take no Meaſures 
wherein they may not ſee their own 
Safety provided for, as well as that 
of the Empire z Wherein no Prince 
has greater Reputation of Prudence | 
and Caution, than the Biſhop of 


| Ments. 


The EleQtor Palatize , either upon 
Remainders of the ancient Leagues 
with France, or Quarrels with the 
Houfe of Avftrie , has been thought 
inclined to the Frezch : But, as a wiſe 
Prince, will be found generally in the 
true Intereſts of the Empire as far as 


- the Seat of his Country will give bim 


leave, which in a War will be fo much 
expoſed. | 

The Elector of Bavaria has been 
eſteemed wholly. in the French Inte- 


Teſts ſince the Treaty of Munſter 5 


but by what Ties or Motives, has not 
fallen under my obſervation, in regard: 
of rhe diſtance of his Country, and 
ſmall Commerce ont of the Limzts of 


the Empire. | 
| ' The 
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The Ele&or of Coler is a Perſon of 
much natural Goodneſs and Candour, 
but of Age and Infirmities, and whom 
Devotion and Chymiſtry have ſhared 
between them, and in a manner remo- 
ved from the Afﬀairs of his State ; 
which have been long and entirely 
devolved upon the Biſhop of Straſ- 
burgh a Man buſie, and always 1n 
motion or intrigue : - But for the reſt, 
whether upon future Ambition, or 
preſent Advantages , eſteemed to be 
perfedtly in the French Intereſts ;' ſo 
as Whatever uſe can be made by 
France of that Eleftor's Name or 
Country, may 'be reckoned upon as 
wholly at the devotion of that 
Crown. 

The Duke of Nieuburgh is in his 
Perſon and Meen, rather hike an [taliar 
than a German ; and ſhould be fo in 
his Diſpoſition, by playing the Game 
of an {taliar Prince in declaring no 
Partialities, provoking $o Enemies, 
and living more retired than the other 
Princes of this Country 3 Having ne- 
ver ſhewed any ambition , but for the 
Crown of Polqnd, which Deſign helpt + 
to inſpire him with great Compliance 

. towards 


{1% 
towards all his Neighbours, and other 
Princes, who were able to do him 
good or ill Offices in that Point. But 
the failing of it, was thought to have 
ſomething diſobliged him from France 
(upon whoſe Afliſtance he reckoned) 
and has ſank him in a Debt, which he 
will hardly recover. 

The Biſhop of Munſter is made 
only conſiderable by his Situation, 
which lyes the fitteſt of all others 
to invade Hol/and : And bythe Diſ- 
poſitions of this Man, which are un- 
quiet, and ambitious to raiſe a Name 
in the World: - An old implacable 
Hatred to the Dutch, upon their In- 
telligence with his chief Town of 
Manſter : Their Uſarpation (as he 
pretends) of Borkloe, and ſome other 
ſmall Places in his Country : Their 
Prote&tion of the Counteſs of - Ber 
them 3 and the Hopes of ſharing Over- 
fel or Friezland, if ever their Spoils 
come to be divided, make him a cer- 
tain Friend fo what Prince ſoever is 
Enemy to them, and will faurnifh 
tim with Men or Money enough to 
appear in the Head of an Army a- 
gainſt. them. | 
, The 
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The general Intereſt that the ſeveral 
Princes of the 'Empire have with us, is 
grounded wholly upon the eſteem of 
His Majeſty's Power, and the Venera- ' 
tion of - His Name 3 which is ſo great 
amongſt them, that moſt of them are 
reſolved in the prefent Conjuncture of 
Aﬀairs in Chriſtendonr, to underſtand 
perfeatly His Language , before they 
ſpeak their own. 


HE Government of Swedez is 

| efteemed ſteady and wiſe, as 
their People- warlike and numerous. 
The digeſtion of their Counſels s made 
in a Senate conſiſting of Forty Coun- 
ſellors, who are generally the greateſt 
Men of the Kingdom, in Office, Eſtates, 
or. Abilities 3 and who' have moſt of 
them been Commanders in the German 
Wars, or are {© in the preſent Militia 3 
which makes their Counſels generally 
Warlike and- Ambitious, though ſome- 
thing. tempered: by the Minority of 
their King. This has turned them, for 
ſome years ſince their laſt King's death, 
rather to make advantages by the Name 
and-Reputation of their Alliances, than: 
by the appearance of their. Axms, of” 
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and Sea may equal moſt others that 
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if their King grow a Man, and of Mar- 
tial Thoughts, as may be preſaged from 
ſo great A Father, we may ſee great 


| Acions and Revolutions grow again 


out of this Northern Climate. F6r 
Pe Names of Goth and Vandal, and 
their famous Succeſles both in Poland 
and Germany this laſt Age, inſpire them 
with great Thoughts; .and the Bodies 
and Courages of ther common Men, 
as well as the Prudence and Condu& 
of their great Officers, ſeem to have 
framed' them for great Undertakings. 
Beſides, their application of late years 
to Trade, has much increaſt their Ship- 
ping and Seamen (which they found 
to be their Weak-ſide in their laſt At-. 
tempts). All theſe may in time make 
way for their great Deſign, which is, 
the Dominion of the Beltzck Sea by 
the Conqueſt of Dexzmark. This was 
about the Year. 59, wreſted out of 
their Hands by the Dutch Aſliſtances, 
and can hardly eſcape them, if ever 
that Commonwealth ſhould be bro- 
ken. . And if they arrive once at this 
point, there will grow a Power in that 
rough Climate , which both at Land 
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The general Intereſt that the ſeveral 
Princes of the Empire have with us, is 
grounded wholly upon the eſteem of 
His Majeſty's Power, and the Venera- ' 
tion of His Name 3 which is ſo great 
amongſt them, that moſt of them are 
reſolved in the prefent Conjuncture of 
Afﬀairs in Chriſtendoxr, to underſtand 
perfetly His Language , before they 
ſpeak their own. 


HE Government of Sweder is 
eſteemed ſteady and wiſe, as 

their People warlike and numerous. 
The digeſtion of their Counſels s made 
in a Senate conſiſting of Forty Coun- 
ſellors, who are generally the greateſt 
Men of the Kingdom, in Office, Eſtates, 
or Abilities 3 and who have moſt of 
them been Commanders in the German 
Wars, or are {© in the preſent Militia 3 
which makes their Counſels generally 
Warlike and- Ambitious, though ſome- 
thing. tempered: by 'the Minority of 
their King. Thys has turned them, for 
ſome years ſince their laſt King's death, 
rather to make advantages by the Name 
and-Reputation of their Alliances, than: 
by the appearance of their. Arms, af” 
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if their King grow a Man, and of Mar- 
tial Thoughts, as may be preſaged from 
ſo great A Father, we may fee great 


| Attions and Revolutions grow again 


out of this Northern Climate. For 
pe Names of Gvth and Vandal, and 
their famous Succeſles both in Poland 

and Germary this laſt Age, inſpire them - 
with great Thoughts; .and the Bodies 
and Courages of their common Men, 
as well as the Prudence and Condu& 
of their great Officers, ſeem to have 
framed them for great Undertakings. 
Beſides, their application of late years 
to Trade, has much increaſt their Ship- 
ping and Seamen (which they found 
to be their Weak-fide in their laſt At-. 
tempts). All theſe may in tume make 
way for their great Deſign, which is, 
the Dominion of the Beltick Sea by 
the Conqueſt of Dermark. This was 
about the Year. 59, wreſted out of 
their Hands by the Dutch Aſliſtances, 
and can hardly eſcape them, if ever 
that Commonwealth ſhould be bro- 
ken. . And if they arrive once at this 
point, there will grow a Power in that 
rough Climate , which both at Land 
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are now in Chriſtendom 3 boy being 
Maſters of ſach numbers of ſtrong 
and valiant Men , as well as of all 
the Naval Stores that furniſh the 
World. : 

They have a nearer proſpect upon 
the City of - Bremen ;, by the addition 
whereof to the Biſhoprick already in 
their poſſeſſion, they deſign to lay 
a great Foundation both of Trade 
and' Strength in the nearer Parts of 


Germany. 


. Their next Intereſt ſeems to be a 
long ,knocking War in the Empire, or 
the Low-Conntries:; . which will make 
them courted by all, till they think 
fit to declare: and when will bring 
them 'to a ſhare in the Game: and 
thoſe often go away with the grea- 
teſt, who bring in leaſt when the Stake 


begins. The Negle&s of France ſince ' 


the #;ace of Mrxſter , and the late 
Courtſhip of Spair, ſeem to have left 


them open for the faireſt Offer from 


either of thoſe Crowns : But rather 
inclined to Spair, which has ſtill the 
ſureſt Fonds of Treaſure (if they could 
fall into g90d Method. or Direction) 
and to af x 
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ſomething 1 ut more at heart ; ; 
as lying cro three deſigns ; ' 
the Domini the _— their 
Acquiſition of Bremer, and a War in 


the upper or lower Germany, And 
they are ſo wiſe a State as to be found 
commonly in their intereſt 5 which 
for theſe reaſecns, is either an abſolate 
breaking 3_or a great weakening of 
that Commonwealth. Beſides, they 
eſteemed themſelves at leaſt negleted 


by them in the late Negotiation of 


the Tripple Alliance ,-wherein they 
expected conſtant Subſidies in the time 
of Peace, from Spain and Holand , to 
engage them in the defence of all thoſe 


Provinces agawaſt the threatning power 


of France. . 

An old frend{hip to our Naticn, 
and Alliance, proceeding from a Johg 
conjunction gf Intereſts, beſides | the 


+ neceſſity of keeping well with one of 


the greateſt Maritime Powers, will 
( as may be conjectured”) petſwade 
thento follow His Majeſties meaſares. 


the cloſeſt and furtheſt of any Stake En 
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Exrope. This gave them-the firſt De- 
fign of entring into the Tripple Al. 
lance 3 And into the erce with 
Spain 1n the Year their Re- 
ſolution of kee with His 
Majeſty. in both t nts, as well 
as the Conſequences 6f them : Which 
they will-do, unleſs the preſent Scene 
ſhould wholly change, and open new 
Counſels and Intereſts not yet thought 
of in the World. 


= E Kingdom of Denmark ſeems 


leſs conſiderable than their 
Neighbour-Crown , from a fainter 
Spirit which appears of late in their 
People, and in their Government it 
ſelf ; as well as a great inequality of 
number in their Forces both at Sea 
and Land : For the laſt Change of 
their Government , from EleGtive to 
Hereditary, has made it ,ſfeem hither- 
to of leſs Force, and unfitter for Attion 
abroad. As all great Chapges brought 
about by Force or Addreſs in an old 
Conſtitution of Government (rooted 
in the Hearts and Cuſtoms of the Peo- 
ple) though they may in tune pſove 
_ an-entacale of Strength and —_— 
| neſs 
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ne ( when fallen -into Method, and 
grown ealie by Uſe )z Yet tor many 


years they. m s weaken it, by 
the diviſions atractions of mens 
minds; and ts of their hu- 
mors 3 and fo : the Counſels up- 


on Deſigns within , deſiſting from any 
without Afd advantages upon Ene- 


| ies, _ gaye:way to thoſe upon 


So as the breaking down an 
old: Gn 'of Government, and ereQt- 
ing a newo ſeems like the catting down 
an-o1d-Qak ( becauſe the fruit decays, 
and the branches grow thin!) ,, and 
planting a ;young one jt: the room. 
'Tis true; the:Son or Grandfon ( if it 
proſpers Janay- enjoy the ſhade and the 
maſte 3 bat;/'the Planter , befides the 
pleaſure of: Imagination, has no other 
benefit tq\recampence the pains of 
Sting and;Digging, the care of Wa- 
teting//and Pruning, the fears efevery 
Storm and' every Drought: and 'tis 
well ,- if he -eſcapes a blow from the 
fall of the old Free, or its Boughs, as 
they are leptoft, 
The -Change'in Denmark . was the 


fafer, by /haymg to. deal with- a. ſoft 


cate people; and wih Nebles 
C 


[18 
to have ſmall power or intereſt among(t 
them, and cf whom many were gained 


by the Crown. thar nothing 
ſeemed to roperty in the 
change of Su for Elechve. 
And the exam all Chriſtian 


TIE 


weak and unſpirited, bent onely upon 

ſafety, and enjoying the Revenues of | 
the Sound ( which are the chief be- } 
" longing to that Crown ). Soas their | 


great Intereſt is their defence 


Sweden, And for the reſt, a generall 


Peace, by which Traffiqne encreafing 
they may come in fora ſhare, and ſec 
their Caſtoms grow in the Sound and 


Norway. They reckon'd chiefly upon Þ 


their ſu Holland, till ſeeing 
them fall into cloſer meaſures with Us 
and Sweden, upon the Tripple Alli- 
ance , They have tacked ſome points 
nearer Fraxce; and the rather, becauſe 
of the unkindneſs grown. in the laſt 
Dutch War, between us and them. 
Yer they have it at heart, that Hol- 
land has ever uſed them inſolently, 


f-ngt. orafully, in the whole _—_ 
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of thew Treaties and Alhances, as well 
as the Differences between them about 
the Payments of the Sound; And will 
be ever ready ſolute in the de- 
fence of Ham , Whenever the 
Danes (hall have Strength and Heart 
enough to attaque. it z which ſeems 
the chief Ambition they have left 
them abroad. 


HE Crown of Spain was in all 

| Philip the Second*s time lovkt, 
upon as both the Terror and. De- 
fence of Chriſtendom; No Monarchy 
having ever graſped at fo great an 
Empire there, and at the fame. time 
purſued an open War againſt ſo great 
a Power as the Txrks. This Great- 
neſs was grown up by the Union of 
the Houſes of Caſtile and Arragon, of 
that of Burgwndy and the Netherlands, 
with that of Naples and Sicily ; By the 
Acceſſion or Conqueſt of Portugal ; By 
that of the Indies (when their Mines 
bled freſh, as they did many years-afs 
ter their firſt opening)z By the num- 


. ber of 'brave Troops and Leaders, 


which were raiſed and made by the 
various and continual Wars of Gherles 
C 2 p<y 
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the Fifth 3 But chiefly by the uninter- 
rupted Succeſſion of Three great Prin- 
ces, Ferdinand, Charles, and Philip 4 
Which can never raiſing a ſmall 
Kirigdom to a grea&Ho more than-the 
contrary of bringing down a great one 
to aſmall. But whoever meaſures the F 
Crown of Spair now, by the Scale 'of 
that Age, may fancy a Man of Four- | 
ſcore, by a Picture drawn of him at 
Thirty 3 'Tis hike a great old Tree, 
which has loſt its Branches and Leaves, 
Er-trnnco won frondibus efficit umbram. 
Though no man} knows, whether out 

6 this old* Root a Sucker 'may not 


_— 


g;, that with a little” ſhelter at 7 
rt,” and good Seaſons, hay in rime | 
wp a mighty Tree :' for there ſeems Þ 
Ito remamn' Strength and Sap in the # 


Root to furniſh'a fair growth, though | 
not'm proportion to the firft. Theſe | 
decays have been'occaſioned by ſo long | 
a War with Holland ( {ipported by | 
all the Neighbonrs , who envied or | 
feared the Grearneſs of Spain ); By the 
exhauſting in a.great degtee of ther 
$id4}an Mines 3 By that” of their Na- 
tves:to-furmiſh the Jndiar Conqueſts, 
ecdreall ther Provinces both 1n 

.— | Italy 
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Italy and Flanders 3, But. moſt of all, 
by two. Succeſlions ( which we may 
at leaſt-call) of unacive Princes, and 
the want of any great Miniſtry to re- 
pair either hen the Minority of 
this King, in wich they ended. Un- 
leſs this Crown outgrow its preſent 
Weakneſs, by ſome great Spirit riſing 
up at the Head of the Monarchy, whp 
ſhall digeſt their Councels, reform the 
vaſt _ impertinent Profuſions of their 
Treaſures, by ſuppreſling all annecefla- 
ry Penſions and Expences , and re- 
ſtore the Vigour of their Nation by 
Martial Deſigns and Examples ; We 
may reckon the Intereſt of Spain to 
lye wholly in the Preſervation and 
Defence of. Flanders from France, of 
Sicily from the Twrks , , and of their 
Indies from Us. That of Sicily ſeems 
more remote, becauſe both | Hungary 
and Polaxzd is a nearer Game for the 
Turk , and will not ſo generally 


alarmyz or unite the' Chriſtian Princes, 


as the: Invaſion «of Sicily, wheren 
France as well as Italy is 10 near, con- 
cerned, The jealoyfie of their Indies 
has been much nearer them ſince ayr 


/polletiion of Jamaicas,. And akes. gt 


C3 heart 
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heart upon every Fit which the de- 
ſperate Sallies of our Privateers there 
bring upon them. But they hope to 
make fair Weather, jn thoſe Seas, by 
opening to us ſollfg Advantages of 

rade there, and by a Conjunttion of 
Intereſts in Exrope, which they think 
the Greatneſs of France makes as ne- 
ceſfary to us as to them. 

Fheir Quarrel to France by a courſe 
of almoſt continual Wars ever fince 
Charles the Fifth's time , by the late 
Pretenſions to Flanders, ſet on foot 
by France fince the death of their laft 
King, and purſued by the late Invaſion 
(which the Spariards pretend to have 
been againſt all Faith, as well as Right) 
feems to be grown wholly incurable, 
though diſflembled by the ſenſe of 
their own weakneſs, which makes them 
rather willing to deceive themſelves 
with a Peace that they know muſt 
fail them, than break out into.a War 
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they fear muſt ruine them , without | 


the Aſliſtance 'of their Nejghbours. 


And this they hope :ſome breach of 


the Peace at Aix on the French fide, 
or other Accidents, may at one time 
or other engage for them. And though 
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as they ſtand ſingle, their preſent In- 
tereſt 1s but bare Defence, and wear- 
ing out their King's Minority without 
further Loſles z yet a greater Intereſt, 
and far more at . hh is a War with 
France in Conjunetion with the Trip- 
ple Alliance, or 'at leaſt with Us and 
Holland, For though the Peace holds, 
yet while France continues fo great 
Forces and Deſigns on foot, the Pre- 
ſervation of Flanders will colt Spain 
200 2. pounds a year, beſides the Re- 
venues of the Country. And what 
is left them in thoſe Provinces, remains 
ſo lockt and interwoven with the Jaſt 
French Conqueſts, that upon the firſt 
breach of a War, it is all indangered 
and indeed cannot be any ways fecu- 
red, bur by a ſtrong Diverſion, which 
may imploy the greateſt part of the 
French Forces in ſome other Places, 
Theſe Regards, and that of being hard- 
ly uſed (as they conceive) by Us 
and Holand, in the Peace of Arx, 
which forced them to quit ſo much 
of their Country to Fraxce, and of 
their Money to Sweden, have raiſed 
up a Party in their Council, that would 
make and fegure the beſt Peace they 
E 4 can 
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can with France, by a Ceſhion of Flar- 
ders to that Crown in exchange for 
other Provinces towards Spair, and 
of ſome other Pretenſions..+ But this 
will not be carneqin'a Minority of 
their King ; at Jlealt withont greater 
feafs of a {ſudden Invafion from Fraxce, 
and greater Deſpairs of help from Us. 


Eccauſe whenever they quit Flanders, | 


they muſt be content to ſhut them- 
ſelves up within their Mauntains, and 


ſignifie nothing more in the Afﬀeairs of | 


Exrope. Nor could they perhaps lon 

be ſafe either | in Spaiz 'or Italy, 1 
they were there to ſuſtain all the 
Forces of France, withont the great 


Diverſion they have always made by | 


Flanders, out of which, whenever they 


are Maſters of the Field, -they march |þ 


in four or five days up into the very 
Itle of. France.” | 

To compaſs theſe two Intereſts ei- 
the of Defence or a War m Confe- 
deracy, they wonld fain engage Swe- 
den 5 but will endanger this Aim, by 
the fear of venturing their Money be- 
fore the Game begins.” ' They reckon 
themſelves ſure: of Holland as far as 
theit Defence, butt know:, they wall 
Þ © never 
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never be brought to begin a War with 


France. And the old Rancours be- 
tween Spaniard and Dutch, are not 
yet enough worn out of the Diſpoſi- 
tions of the Peoge or the Govern-. 


| ments, to make room for ſuch an ab- 
| ſolute Turn. Their great hope is in 


England, where their Inclination carries 


” themas well as their Intereſt. Beſides, 
{ they think our old as well as frefh 


Quarrels with France, and the Jealouſie 


| of their preſent growth, will temper 
| ns for their turn at one time or other, 


{o that their Meaſures will ever be fair 


! with us3 But no more towards pre- 
# ſerving their Peace, becauſe they think 
# our Intereſt as well as+-our "Treaties 


will be enongh to engage us fo far 


{ without other Motives. Though to 
# heed a War againſt Fraxce, wherein 


| both Sweden and Holland would (as 


they think) follow our Paces : There 
1s no Advantage which the Crown of 
Spain could make us in Trade, nor 
Money they could ſpare, from theiy 
own Neceſſities (in the ſhare of the 
Quarrel) which they would not wy 
hagly furniſh us, and truſt to the Events 


of a War how uncertain ſoever. J% 
7 THE 
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HE State of Holand, in point 
both of Riches and Strength, is 
the moſt prodigious Growth that has 
been ſeen 1n the World; if we reckon Þ;;, 
it from their Peace with Spar; be-E;1, 
fore which time, though their Forces 
were great both at Land and Seca, yer 
they were kept down by toa violent Br 
exerciſe; And that Government could BG 
not be faid to ſtand upon its own 
Legs, leaning always on their Neigh-Þ pa 
bours, who were willing to ſupport x; 
them againſt Sp.ir, and feared nothing | C, 
from a State ſo narrow in compaſs of F yr 
Land, and fo weak in Native Subjects, Þ an 
that the Strength of their Armies has Þ 
ever been made up of Forreign ge Co 
But- fince that time, what with the 
benefit of their Situation, and Orders# 6 
of their Government , the Candud Ff jy 
of their Miniſters (driving on ſteddy Þ|} g« 
and Publick Intereſts), the Art, In- Þ gf 
duſtry, and Parſimony of their Peo- Þ tq 
ple 3 All conſpiring to derive almoſt &f pj 
the Trade of the whole World jnta Bt 
their Circle, (while their Neighbours Þ n; 
| were taken up either in Civil of For- Þ| th 
reign Wars,) They have grown foff jn 


CON- 


. 
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conſiderable in the World , that for 
many years they have treated npon an 
equal oot with all the great Princes 
pt Exrope, and concluded no Nego- 
tiation without adyantage : And in 
the laſt War with Us and Mmnfter, 
were able at the ſame time to bring 
above a hundred Men of War to Sea, 
and maintain threeſcore and ten thou- 
ſand Men at Land. Befides, the Eſta- 
bliſhment or Conqueſts of their Com- 
panies in the Eaſt-Indies, have in a 
manner erefted another ſubordinate 
Commonwealth in thoſe Parts z Where 
upon: occalion they have armed five 
and forty Men of War, and thirty 
thouſand Land-men, by the modeſteſt 
Computations. Yet the Frameof this 
State (as of moſt great Machins made 
for reſt and not for motion) is abſo- 
lately incapable of making any conſi- 
derable Enlargements or Conqueſts up- 
on their Neighbours : Which is evident 
to all that know th&ir-Conſtitutions ; 
But needs no other Argument beſides 
their want of Native Subjedts to ma» 
nage any ſuch Attempts 3 What Men 
they can ſpare, being drawn fo wholly 
into thei Trade, and their ar” -- 
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that they cannot ſo' much as furni( 
a Colony for Surinam, proportionet 
to the Safety and' Plantation of tha 
Place: And no Nation ever made anc 
held a Conqueſt by Mercenary Arms 
So that the Wounds and Fears they car 
give their Neighbours, conſiſts in point 
of Trade; In Injuries or Inſolencies at 
Sea 3 In falling with great weight in 
to a ballance with other Princes ; Ir 
proteCtting their Rebels or Fugitives; 
And in an. arrogant way of treating 
with other Princes and States; a qua» 
lity natural to Men bred in popular 
Governments,and derived of late years 


from the great Succeſſes of theirs under} 


the preſent Miniſtry. 


- It may be laid (I believe) for. ab 
Maxim, That no wiſe State will everÞ 
' begin a War, unleſs it be upon de-} 
ſigns of Conqueſts, or neceſlity off 


Defence 3. For all other Wars ſerve 
only to exhauſt Forces' and Treaſure, 
and.cnd in untoward Peace, patcht 


ap out - of-weakneſs or wearineſs. of 


the Parties : Therefore the Hollan- 
ders. unleſs invaded either. at bome or 
uw Flanders ( which they eſteem now 
the tame caſe, uit comes from Fraxce ), 
*'\7 can 
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Scan (have no Intereſt to offer at a 
MWar'; But 'find their greateſt in con- 
Wtinuing their courſe of Trafhck un- 
Finterrupted ,, and enjoying the Ad- 
vantages which ' 1n that point their 
inf Induſtry and Addreſs will gain them 
s af from all their Neighbours. And for 
in-& theſe ends they will endeavour to 
Inf preſerve the '/Peace now 1n | being, 
es; and bandy by' Leagues and Negoti- 
ations againſt any trom whom they 
a2-Þ ſhall fear a Breach of it. 
larſf They will ever: ſeek to -preferve 
arsÞ themſclves by an Alhance: with Erg- 
ler land againſt France, and by that of 
F France againſt' England;--as they did 
» a formerly. by both/ againſt Spair And 
er they will fall -wito all Conjunctures 
le-& which may ſerve'to ballance in ſome 
off meaſure the two lefler Crowns' of Swes 
vet den and Denmark, as well as the great- 
re,Þ er of France and Spain, Burt becauſe 
he# they believe that good Arms are as 
of neceſſary to keep - Peace as to make 
FE War; They will always be Great in 
ors their Preparations of that kind, efpe- 
wiz cially at Sea; By which they may, in 
),& all caſes, advance or ſecure their Trade, 
and upon a War- with France, make 


up 
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up thay way the weakneſs of 'their 
Land-Forces , which a long Ruſt of 
Peace, and .a ſwarm of Officers pre- 
ferred by the Magiſtrates in favour 
of their-Relations, has brought to be 
very diſproportioned in Force to what 
they are in Number. | They eſteem 
themſelves ſecure from Sp4zz and 'their 
German Neighbours ( upon what has 
been faid of the preſent Condition of 
thoſe Princes): And from Us, not 
ſo much upon our late Treaties with 
them, :as upon what 'they take to be 
the common Intereſt, which they think 
a Nation can never run ovet, and be- 
lieve is the oppoſing any further Pro- 
greſs of the French Greatneſs. Their 
only danger they apprehend, 4s from 
France, and that not immediately to 
themſelves, but to Flexders 3 where 
any Flame would ſoon ſcorch them, 


and confume them, if not quenched | 


in time, Burt in regard of the weak- 
neſs of Spain , the flow Motions of 
the Empire, the differetit Paces among 
the Princes of it, and the diſtance of 
Sweden; They eſteem - the Peace of 
Chriſtendom to depend wholly upon 
His Majeſty, as well as the oy of 
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Flanders, incaſe of a War. For they 
think Fraxce will be dared, and never 
take wing , while they fee ſuch a Na- 


val Power as ours and the Dutch ho- 


vering about all their Coaſts ; ' And fo 
many other Princes ready to fall in, 
whenever His Majeſty declares, united 
by the ſamejealouſies or dangers. And 
if they ſhould open a War, they fore- 
ſee the Conſumption which France 
maſt fall into by the ſtop oftheir Wine, 


Salts, and other Commodities ( now®© 


in a manner wholly taken off by oar 
two Nations): And the head that 
may be made againſt their Forces'in 
the Field it felt by a Body of Ezglif 
Infantry (ſo much renowned abroad;;) 
So as though their firſt Intereſt be rg 
continue the Peace, while it may 'be 
done with any ſafety 3 yet when that 
fails, their next is, to operra War'in 
favour of Spaiz, and conjunQion with 
us. And the greateſt they have'1n 
the world, is to preſerve and encreaſe 
their. Alliance with us 3 Which wall 
make them follow our meaſures abſq» 
lately in all rhe preſent Conjunttures. ' 


THE 
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_ HE Crown of Fraxce, confiders 
--4 cd 10 the-extent 'of  Countrey; 
inthe number of People, in the riches 
of Commodines, -1n the. Revenues of 
the King, the-greatne(s/of the: Land- 
Forces now-on foot, and'the growth 


of thoſe at., Sea (* within theſe rwo þ 


paſt ),;the number and bravery 


years 
of- their officers;: the condu@t of their 


Mawilters,//'and - chiefly in -the' | Genius 


© ecof their preſent King: 3'a Prince of 


great aſpireing thoughts ; unwearied 
application to whatever 18/40 /pfirſuir; 
fevere m the 1nſtitution.and preſervaxi- 
ea..of. Order and Diſciplme'z/in & 
main, a Manager of his Treaſtre, and 
yet-bountifnl from his own motions, 
wherever he (intends the marks of Fa- 
yolur,anddiſcerns particular Merit 5 To 
this, .in the: flower of tis Age; 'at the 
tiead 'of all: his -Armies,. hutherto 
nafiled many of his attemapes, citber 
athome or:abroad : I fay, .conſidered 
in-all theſe. pony France may 
appear to be defigned for greater At- 
chievements nad Baltes chan have 
been ſeen in Chriſtendowr ſince that of 
_ Bid lemaign. 

The 
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The preſent Greatneſs of this Crown 
may be chiefly derived from the For- 
tune it has had of two great Miniſters 
(Richlies and Mazarine ) ſucceeding 
one another, between two great Kings, 
Henry the Fourth and this preſent 
Prince 3 ſo as during the courſe of one 
unactive Life, and of a long Minority, 
that Crown gained a great deal of 
Ground both at home and abroad, in- 
ſtead of lofing it 3 Which is the com- 
mon Fate of Kingdoms upon- thoſe 
Occafions. 

The latter Greatneſs of this Crown 
began in the time of Lewis the Ele- 
venth, by the Spoils of the Houſe of 
Burgundy, and the Diviſions of the 
Princes, which gave that Ring the 
heart of attempting to bring the Go- 
vernment (as he call'd it ) Hors de 
Page ; being before. controuled by 
their Princes, - and reſtrained by their 
States 3 and in point of Revenue, kept 
within the bounds: of the King's De+ 
meſnes; and the Subjects voluntary 
Contribations. 

'Tis not here neceſſary to obſerve, 
by what difficulties and dangers to the 
Crown, this Deſign of Lewis was pur- 

D tacd 
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ſued by wg ſucceeding Kings, like a 

great Stone forced up a Hill, and up- 

on every {lacking of either Grengyh or 
care, rolling a great way back, often to 
the very bottom of the Hill, and ſome- 
times with the deſtrution of thoſe 
that forced it on, till the time of Car- | 
dinal Richliex. It was in this great Mi- | 
niſter moſt to be admired, that finding | 
the Regency ſhaken by the Factions of 
ſo many great ones within, and awed 
by the terrour of the Spaniſh greatneſs 
without 5 he durſt reſolve to look 
them both in the face, and 'begin a 
War, by the courſe of which for {0 
many years (being purſued by Maza- 
rine till the year 60), the Crown of 
France grew to be powerfully armed ; 
The Peaſants were accuſtomed to Pay- 
ments (which .'could have ſeemed ne- 
ceſlary only by a War, and which none 
bur: a {ucceſsful. one could have helpt to 
digeſt) and grew. heartleſs as they grew 
poor, The Princes were ſometimes fa- 
tisfied with Commands of .the Army, 
ſometimes mortified and. ſuppreſt by 
the abſoluteneſs or addreſles of the Mi- 
niſtryz The moſt-boiling Blood of the 
Nobility and Gentry was let out in fo 
D long 


ENS.) | 
long a War, or waſted with Age and 
Exerciſe : At laſt it ended at the Pz- 
renees 10 a Peace, and a Match ſo ad- 
vantageons to France, as the Reputa- 
tion of them contributed much to the 
Authority of the young King, who 
bred up in the Councils, and ferved 
by the tried Inftruments of the former 
Mimſtry 5 But moſt of- all advantaged 
by his own Perſonal Qualities, fit to 
make him obeyed, grew abſolute Ma- 
ſter of the Fattions of the great Men, 
as well as the Parſes of his People. In 
the beginning of his Minority, the two 
Diſputes with the Pope about the Oat- 
rage of the Corf,, and with the King of 
S$pain, about the Encounter at Londow, 
between the Count D'Eſtrades, and the 
Baron deBatteville, (Embaſladors from 
thoſe Crowns), both carried ſo high, 
and both ended fo honourably, and to 
the very will of France, were enough 
to give a young Prince the humour and 
appetite of trying yet further what 
there was could oppoſe him. The Inva- 
fion and eafie Succeſs in Flanders, fed 
bis Glory, and jncreaſt the Reputation 
of his Power; Till this Career was in- 
terrapted by the Peace at firſt, then the 
D 2 AVt- 
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Alliances between Us and Holand, and 


afterwards the Peace at Azix, and the 
Tripple Alliance (contrafted purpoſe- 
ly to ſecure 1t)3/ fince which time the 
Counſels of that Court have turned 
wholly from Aion to Negotiation; of 
which no man can yet ſee the Succeſs, 
nor judge whether it may not be more 
proſperous to them, than that of their 
Arms. ) 

If there were any certain heighth 
here the Flights of Power and Ambi- 
tion uſe tp end, one might imagine, 
that the Intereſt of France were but 
to conſerye 1ts preſent Greatneſs, ſo 
feared by.its Neighbours, and ſo glori- 
ous in the World : But belides that the 
motions, and defires of humane minds 
are endleſs, it may perhaps beneceſlary 
tor France (from reſpects* within) to 
have ſome War or cther in purſuit a- 
broad, which may amuſe the Nation, 
and keep them from reflecting upon 
their Condition at home, hard and un- 
ca:1e to all but ſuch as are in charge, or 
1n pay trom the Court. I do not ſay mi- 
ſerable (the term uſually given ut) be- 
cauſe nv Conditt»n: 1s {o, but to him 
that eſteems it ſo; and if a Paiſar of 

| France 
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France thinks of no more, than his 
coarſe Bread and his Onions, his Can- 
vas Clothes and Wooden Shoes ; la- 
bours contentedly on Working. days, 
and dances or plays merrily on Holy- 
days: He may, for ought I know, live 
aswell as a Boor of Holand, who is &1- 
ther weary of his very Eaſe, or whoſe 
cares of growing ſtill richer and richer, 
waſte his Life in Toils at Land, or Dan- 

ers at Sea z and perhaps fool him ſo 
"} as to make him enjoy leſs of all 
kind in his Riches, than tother in his 
Poverty. 

Bat to leave ſtrains of Philoſophy, 
which are ill mingled with Diſcourſes 
of Intereſt : The Common People of 
France are as little conſiderable 1n the 
Governinent, as the Children ; fo that 
the Nobles and the Soldiers may in 
a manner be eſteemed the Nation ; 
Whoſe Intereſt and Hopes carry them 
all to War: And whatever is the gene- 
ral hamour and bent of a Nation;ought 
ever to be much conſidered by a State, 
which can hardly miſcarry in the pur- 
ſuit of it. Beſides, the perſonal Diſpofi- 
tions of the King, Adive and Aſpiring, ” 
and many Circumſtances in the Govern- 
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ment ( fitter for perſons of that Court, 
then Strangers to pretend the knowledg 
of ); The continual increaſe of their 
Forces in time of Peace, and their freſh 
Invation of Lorraiz , are enough to 
perſwade moſt men , that the deligne 
of this Crown is a War, whenever they 
can open it with a proſpect of ſuc- 
ceeding to purpoſe; For their Coun- 
ſels are too wiſe to venture much npon 
the hopes of little gains. What the 
aims of France are 1n this kind, I will 
not pretend to judge by common fears, 
or the Schemes of men too jngenioully 
politique : nor perhaps can any one 
tell any more than z man that leaps in- 
to the water in ſtrength and vigour, 
and with pleaſure, can ſay how far he 
will ſwim; which will be, till he is 
ſtopt by currents or accidents, or grows 
weary, or has a mind to do ſomethi 

elſe. One may judg, that if France will 
begin a War, 4t would be naturally up- 
on Flanders , unleſs diſccuraged by 
the fame Alliances which . prevailed 
with them to end the laſt; fo as the 
plain preſent Intereſt of Fraxce,. is one 
way or other to break the confidence 
or the force of that Tripple RE 
which 
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which alone ſeems to bound their 
Profpet&t, which way ſoever they look : 
And if once laid open, they have the 


- World and their Fortunes before them; 


which 1s enough for a Crown that 
has ſo much Force, and ſo much Con- 
du to manage-them. Having little 
hopes of breaking this on the Dutch 
fide, and knowing the Swede will tol- 
low our Meaſures in it, we may be 
ſure of all Addreſs, and all the Court- 
ſhip that can any way beinfuſed. And 
in ſhort, all ſorts of Endeavours and 
Applications that can be uſed, to break 
in on ours. Which ſeems to be the pre- 
ſent Game of that Crown , and that 
they will begin no other till they ſee 
an end of this. 


Landers cannot be conſidered di- 
ſtint from Spain in the Govern- 
ment, but may in the Inclinations of 
the People, which muſt ever have a 
great influence upon it. They are 
the beſt Subjets in the World , but 
may have ſome reaſon to be weary of 
being the Theater of almoſt perpetual 
Wars; and where thoſe two mighty 
Crowns have fought ſo many Batrtels, 
D 4 and 
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and ſeem to have ſtill ſo many more to 
fight, if the Neighbour-afliſtances fall 
1n to balance their Powers, now ſo un- 
equally matched. Therefore the In- 
tereſt of the Inhabitants of thoſe Spa- 
niſh Provinces ſeems to be, either that 
the preſent Peace ſhould be kept invio- 
late by the Strength and Reputation of 
the preſent Alliancesz Or elſe, that a 
War when it opens ſhould have a ſud- 
den iflue 3 Which might be expected, 
either from the French Conqueſt, or a 
Propoſition of Exchange. They are 
naturally averſe from the French Go- 
vernment, as they are inchned to the 
Spaniſh; but have fo little kindneſs far 
the Hollanders, or eſteem of their Land- 
forces, that they hardly either hope or 
care to be ſaved by their Afſiſtances, 
So as the Reputation of His Majeſties 
Prote&ion and Alliance, s all that can 
ſpire them with-the hopes of a laſt- 
ing Peace, or the Courage to defend 
themſelves by a War. , 


Rom the Survey of all theſe ſeve- 

ral Intereſts, and Forces, and Diſ- 
poſitions that compoſe the preſent State 
of *all, our Neighbours z it may be na- 
; turally 
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turally and unqueſtionably concluded, 
That a continuance of the preſent mea- 
ſures, the opening of new ones, or an 
abſolute Revolution of all , .depends 
wholly upon thoſe His Majeſty ſhall 
take or purſue in this great Conjun- 
ture, wherein he ſeems to be general- 
ly allowed for the ſole Arbiter of the 
Afﬀairs of Chriſtendom. 


UR Intereſt abroad muſt lie in 
one of theſe Points. 

Either to preſerve our preſent Alli- 
ances, and thereby the Peace of Chri- 
frendom as it now ſtands. 

Or to encourage Frante to an Inva- 
fion of Holand, with aflurance of our 
Neutrality. 

Cr elſe to join with Frace upon the 
Advantages they can offer us, for the 
Ruine of the Dutch. 

Upon the firſt is to be conſidered, 
Whether with a longer Peace, the Pow- . 
er of France and HoUand, with ſo great 
Revenues, and ſuch Application as is 
ſeen in their Governmengs , will not 
increaſe every Year out of proportion 
to what ours will-do3 The Revenues 
of France, ariling originally from the 
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vent of their Native Commodities ; 
and thoſe of Ho//ard growing wholly 
out of Frade, and that out of Peace. 
Upon the ſecond, Whether France 
will ever reſolve upon the Invaſion of 
Holland, or Holland upon its own re- 
ſolute Defence, withour our ſhare in 
the Warz which would otherwiſe leave 
us to enjoy the Trade of the World, 
and thereby to grow vaſtly both in 
Strength and Treaſures , whilſt both 
theſe Powers were breaking one ano- 
ther. Or whether the jealouſie of ſach 
a Deſign in Us, would not induce 
France and Holland, © either before a 
War, or ſoon after it begins, to cloſe 
ppon ſome Meaſures between them to 
our diſadvantage, as We and Holand 
did after the laſt War, to the difad- 
vantage of France. 
Upon the laſt, Whether by the Ruine 
. of Holland, we can reap as great ad- 
vantages as France ( though perhaps 
greater were neceſſary to make ſome 
equality in our Powers). And to gain 
fide proſpect of this, it muſt be con- 
ſidered, whether Ho/and upon its fall 
wonld grow an Acceſſion tothe French, 
or to Us;- or live under the Prince of 
| Orange 
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Orange as a Sovereign Prince, with our 
ſupport or proteftion. Whether France 
wAtd be content with cither of theſe 
laſt 3 or to ſee us grow abſolute Ma- 
ſters of the Sea, by the fall or (ubje&ti- 
on of Hol/and, any more than by their 
Conjunction and Alliance. Whether 
we could beable to defend the Mari- 
time Provinces, either in our own Tab- 
jetion, or 1n that of the Prince, whilſt 
France remained poſleſt of all the Out- 
works of that State (which are their 
Inland Provinces, their Towns in Bra 
bant and upon the Rhine) ; Whether 
we could on the other fide hinder the 
acceſlion of Holland to France, either as 
Subjects in a Maritime Province (with 
great Privileges and Immunities for 
continuance and enrouragement of 
Trade) or as an inferiour and depen- 
dant Ally under their protection. Whe- 
ther in either of theſe Caſes, our Go- 
vernment would have credit enough in 
Holand to invite their Shipping and 
Traders to come over ot ſettle in 
Eneland, and fo leave thoſe Provinces 
deftitute of both. Whether it be poſ- 
fible to preſerve Flanders after the loſs 
of Hol/and, or upon the Conqueſt of 
thoſe 


© + WE 
thoſe Countries by France; For ns to 
preſerve our Peace or good Intelligence 
with that King 3 Or upon a War to de- | - 
fend our ſelves, either by our own 
Forces, or the Alliances of our Neigh- 


bours. 


But though theſe Arguments may 
deſefve the moſt ſerious Deliberations 
of Miniſters at home; yet I know they 
lie out of the compaſs of my Duty, | C 
and are improper for the Repreſenta- 
tions of a Man, the courſe of whoſe 
Employments and "Thoughts for ſo 
long a time has lain wholly abroad. 
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1s UPON THE 
7, | ORIGINAL and NATURE 
le O F 


*| GOVERNMENT. 


Written in the Tear 1672. 


, A H E Nature of Man 
ſeems to be the fame 
in all Times and Pla- 
ces, but varied hke their 
Statures , Complexions, 

and Features, by the force and in- 

flaence of the ſeveral Climates where 
they are born and bred 3 which pro- 
| duce in them by a different mixture 
of *the Humours and Operation of 
the Air, a different and unequal 
- Courſe 
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Courſe of Imaginations and Paſfions, 
and conſequently of Diſcourſes and 
Actions. 

Theſe Ditfterences incline Men to 
ſeveral Cuſtoms, Educations, Opini- 
ons, and Lawsz which Form and 
Govern the ſeveral Nations of the 
World, where they are not inter- 
rupted by the violence of fome Force 
from without, or ſome Fa&ion with- 
in , which like a great Blow, or a 
great Diſeaſe, may either change or 
deſtroy the very Frame of a Body ; 
though if it lives to recover Strength 
and Vigour, -it commonly returns in 
time to its natural Conſtitution , or 
ſomething near it. * | 

{I ſpeak not of thoſe Changes aud 
Revolations of State, of Inſtitutions of 
Government that axe made by the 
more immediate and evident Operati- 
on. of Divine. Will and Providence, 
being the Themes of Divines, artd not 
of Common Meg 5 and the Subjects 
of ous Faith; not of our Reaſon); 
| This may be the cauſe that the ſame 
Countries have generally in all times 
been. uſed to Forms of GovyerntnEnt 
mach of a ſort ; The ſame Nature ever 
Ccontt- 
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continuing under the ſame Climate, 

and making returns into its old Chagy 

nel, though ſometimes led out of it by 

pa afions, and ſometimes beaten out 
y force. 

Thus the more Northern, and more 
Southern Nations ( Extreams as they 
fay ſtill agreeing ) have ever lived un- 
der fingle and Arbitrary Dominions ; 
as all the Regions of Tartary and . 
Myſcovy on the one ſide, and of Africh 
and India on the other. While thoſe 
under the more temperate Climates, 
eſpecially in Exrope , have ever been 
ufed to more moderate Governments, 
running anciently much into Common- 
wealths, and of latter ages into Prin- 
cipalities bounded by laws, which dif- 
fer leſs in Nature than in Name. 

For though the old diſtindions run 
otherwiſe, there ſcem to be but two ge- 
neral kindes of Government -in the 
world ; the one exerciſed according 
to the Arbitrary Commands and Will 
of ſome ſingle Perſon ; and the other 
according to certain Ordess or Laws 
iatroduced by agreement or cuſtom, 
and not to be changed without the con- 
ſent of many. 

l But 


©: 

But under each of theſe may fall 
many more particular kindes, that can 
be reduced to the common heads of 
Government-received in the Schools. 
For thoſe of the firſt ſort, differ accord- 
ing to the Diſpoſitions and Hamours 
of him that Rules, and of them that 
Obey : as Fevers doaccording to the 
temper of the perſons, and accidents of 
the ſeaſons. And thoſe of the other 
fore, differ according to the quality or 
number of the perſons up6n whom is 
devolved the authority of making, or 
power of executing Laws. 

Nor will any man, that underſtand 
the State of Poland, and the United 
Provintes,'be well able to range them 
ander any parricular Names of Go- 
vernment that have been yet inven- 
red. 

The great Scenes of ation, and Sub- 
jets of Ancient Story, Greece , Italy, 
and Scicily, were all divided into ſmall 
Commonwealths , till ſwallowed up 
and made Provinces by that mighty 
one of Rome , together with Spain, 
Gaule, and Germany. Theſe were be- 
fore compoſed of many ſmall Govern- 
ments, among which the Cries were - 
gene- 
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gefierally under Commonwealths, and 
the Countries under ſeveral Princes : 
whowere Generals in their Wars, but in 
peace hved without Armies or Guards, 
orany Inftruments of arbitrary Power: 
And were only chief of their Councils, 
and of thofe iAfiemblies by whoſe con- 
ſaltationg/and authority, the great at- 
fairs and attions among them were re- 
folved and enterprized, 

Through--all theſe Regions ſome of 
the ſmaller States, but chiefly thoſe of 
the Cities,/fel often under Tyranmies : 
Which ſpring naturally out of Popular 
Governments. While the meaner ſort 
of the people oppreſt, or. 11]. protected 
by the richer, and: greater, give them- 
ſelves up to the conduct: of ſome one 
man in chief credit among 'them 3 and 
ſubmit all to'his will -and. diſcretion : 
either running eaſily from one extream 
to another, or contegted to ſee thoſe 
they hated and feared before, now ih 
equal condition with themfelves : Or 
becauſe a multitude 1s incapable of 
framing Orders, though capable of 
conſerving them : Or that every man 
comes to. find:/by experience, that con- 
tuſion and popular tumvIts have worſe 


effects 
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effet npon common ſafety: than the 
rankeſt Tyranny. For it 15 caficr to 
pleaſe the humour, and either-appeaſe 
or reſiſt the fury of one ſingle man,than 
of a multitnde. And taking each of 
them in their extreams, the rage of a 
\ Tyrant may be like that of fire, which 
conſumes what it reaches but by de- 
grees, and devouring one houfe after 
another 3 whereas the rage of people 
is hke that of the Sea, which once 
breaking bounds, overflows a Coun- 
trey with that ſuddeneſs and violence, 
as leaves no hopes cither of flying or 
reſiſting, till with the change of tides 
gr winds it returns of it felt. 

The force'and variety of accidents 
1s ſo great, that it will not perhaps 
bear reaſoning, or enquiry how it 
comes abour, that ſingle Arbitrary do- 


+ minion ſeems to have been natural to 


Afea and Africk, and the other foct 
ro Europe. For though Carthage was 
indeed a Commonwealth in Africk, and 
Macedon a Kingdom in Emrope yet 
the firſt was not Native of that Soyl 
' (being a Colony of the Tyriars, as 
there were ſome other ſmall ones of 
the Grecians apon the ſame —_— 
| an 
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and the King of Macedon 'governed 
by Laws, and the Conſent as well 
as Councils of the Nobles. Not like 
the Kings of Perfa, by Humonr.agd 
WHI ; as appears by the event of their 
Quarrel, while ſo few Subjects con- 
quered ſo. many Slaves. 

Yet one Reaſon may be, That S- 
cily, Greece , and Italy, (which were 
the Regions of Commonwealths ) 
were planted thick with rich and 
populous Cities (occaſioned by their 
being ſo far encompaſſed with the 
Sea). And the Vein of all rich Ci- 
ties ever inclines to that kind of 
Government. Whether it be that" 
where many grow rich, many grow 
to Power, and are harder to be ſub- 
jected : Or where Men grow to great 
Poſleflions, they grow more intent 
upon Safety , and therefore defire to 
be governed by Laws and Magiſtrates 
of their own choice, fearing all Armed 
and Arbitrary Power : Or that the 
{mall compaſs of Cities makes the eaſe 
and convemence of- Aflemblies and 
Councils : Or that Converſation ſNar- 
pens Mens Wits, and makes too.many 
Reaſoners in Matters of Government. 
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' The contrary of all this happens in 
Countries thin inhabited, and eſpeci- 
ally in vaſt Campaniz's, ſuch as are ex- 
tended through Afa and Africk, where 
there are few Cities, beſides what grow 
by the Reſidence of the Kings or their 
Governours. The People are-poorer, 
and having; little to loſe, have little to 
care for, and are leſs expoſed to the de- 
ſigns of Powervr Violence. The afſem- 
bling of Perſons deputed from People 
at great diſtances one from another, is 
trouble to them that are ſent, and 
charge to them that ſend. And where 
Ambition and Avarice have made no 
entrance, the deſire of leiſure is much 
more natural, than of buſineſs and 
care : beſides, Men converfing all their 
hves with the Woods, and the Fields, 
and the Herds,more than with one ano- 
ther, come to know as little as they de- 
fire; uſe their Senſes a great deal more 
than their Reaſons 3; examine not the 
nature 6r the tenure of Power and 
Authority 3 find only they are fit to 
obey, becauſe they are not fit to go- 
vern. And ſo come to ſubmit to'the 
will of him they found inPower.as they 


dv to the will of Heaven 3 and con 
fider 
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fider all changes of Conditions that 
happen to them under good or bad 
Princes, hike good or 111 Seaſons that 
happen in the Weather and the Air. 

\ It may'be ſaid further, That in the 
more tatemperate Climates, the Spirits 
either exhal'd by Heat, or compreſt by 
Cold, are rendred faint and fluggiſh ; 
and by that reaſon the Men grow ta- 
mer, and fitter for ſervitude. That in 
more temperate Regions the Spirits are - 
ſtronger, and more attive, whereby 
Men e bolder in the defence or 
recovery of their Liberties. 

Bur all Government is a reſtraint up- 
on Libertyz And under all, the Do- 
minion is equally abſolate, where it is 
iythe laſt reſort, 

So that when Men ſeem to contend 
for Liberty, it is indeed but for the 
change of thoſe that rule, or for the 
Forms of Government they have for- 
merly been uſed toz and (being grown 
weary of the preſent) now begin to 
regret/z though when they enjoyed 
them, it was not without ſome prefJure 
and complaint, Nor can it be in the 
other caſe, that when vaſt numbers of 
Men ſubmit their Lives and Fortunes 
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abſolutely to the Will of one, it ſhould 
be want of Heart, but mult be force 
of Cuſtom, or Opinion, the true ground 
and foundation of all Government, 
and that which ſubjects Pawer to 
Authority. For Pewer ariſing from 
Strength, is always in thoſe that are go- 
verned, who are many: But Authority 
ariſing from Opinion, is in thoſe that go- 
vern, who are few. | 

This diſtinction is plain in the Forms 
of the old Raman State, where Laws 
were made, and Reſolutions taken, A- 
thoritate Senatus, and Juſſn popurli. The 
Senate were Authors of all Counſels 
in the Statez and what was by them 
conſulted and agreed , was propoſed 
ro the People : By whom 1t was en- 
acted, or commanded, becauſe in them 
was the Power to make it be obeyed. 
But the great opinion which the Peo- 
ple had at firſt of the Perſons of the 
Senators, and afterwards of their Fami- 
lies (which were called Patriciars ) 
gained eafie alſent to what was thus 
propoſed 3 the Anthority of the Per- 
ſons adding great weight to the Rea- 
fon of the Things. And this went fo 
far, that though the choice of all Ma- 
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iſtrates was wholly in the People, yet 
r a long courſe of years they choſe 
none but Patricians into the great Ot- 
fices of Kate, cither Civil or Military* 
But when the People began to loſe the 
general opinion they had of the Pa- 
tricians, or at leaſt ſo far as to believe 
ſome among themſe]ves were as able, 
and fit as theſe, to adviſe the State, 'and 
lead their Armies : They then pre- 
tended to ſhare with the Senate in the 
Magiſtracy, and bring in Plebeiars to 
the Offices of chiefeſt Power and Dig- 
nity. And hereupon began thoſe Se- 
ditions which ſo long diſtempere4, and 
at length ruined that Scate. 


Uthority ariſes from the opinion 
of Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Va- 

lour in the Perſons who poſſes it. 
Wiſdom, as that which - makes Men 
judge what are the beſt Ends, and what 
the beſt Means to attain them 3 and 


 givesa man advantage among the weak 


and the 1 nt; as fight among the 
blind, which is that of Counſel and Di- 
rection : This gives Authority to Age 
among the [younger , till theſe bo- 
gin at certain years to change their 
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opinion -of the-old,,, -andof -them- 
ſelves. This gives _ it -more- abfolute 
tQ' a Pilotat Sea, whom all:the Paf- 
lengers ſutfer. "to ſteer. them as he 
pleaſes. 

Goodneſs, as that which ak 
-men prefer their Duty and their Pro- 
miſe, before -their:; ;Pallions,;; or their 
Intereſt ; 3 and 1s properly the object of 
Truſt;:: In our Language, it: goes ra- 
ther by the name ot-Honeſty 3 thongh 
.what we call an Hoaneft-Man, : the Rs- 
ans called a Good'Mgn :: and Honeſty 
in their Language;Jas well as ih French, 
rather ſigmfies'2 Compaſitton-of: thoſe 
Qualities whick generally acquire Ho- 
nour and Eſteem to thoſe who poſlels 
them, | * 4770 

Valour,-as it oives Awe: and pro- 
miſes Protection to thoſe who. want 
either Heart or: Strength to] defend 
themſelves; This makes: the- Autho- 
Tity of Men among Women; ind that 
of a Maſter-Buck:m amuimerons: Herd, 
though pertiaps : nqt:'ftrong enough 
for any two-of thern 4 (but the 1m. 
preſhon of ; fingle »Fear ichplds: when 
they are all together, by ——_—— 
of Huiting, - * - 416312 
Elo- 
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..| Eloqnence; as it paſſes for a -mark 
of /Wiſdom'3 Beauty of Goodneſs, and 
Nobility. of+ Valour  ( which was its 
OriginalY' have hkewife- ever ſome ef- 
fe 'upon the'opinion of the People; 
but @ very! _ one when they are 
really joined with-the: Qualities! they 
promiſe or reſemble. | 
+//Fhere '4s : yet | another Source. from 
which ufually ſprings greater Anthort- 
ty than from all the reſtz which isthe 
opinion of Divine Favour , or deſig- 
mition of the Perſons, or of the Races 
that 'Govern. _' This made the Kings 
among . the : Heathens: - ever 'derive 
themſelves, or their Anceſtors, ' from 
ſome God paſſing thereby tor Heroes, 
that 1s, Perſons 1f]Jued from the mixtute 
of 'Divine and Human Race, and of 4 
middle nature between Gods and Men : 
others joined. the Miter to the-Crown, 
and thereby:the Reverence:of Divine, 
to the Reſpetroft Civil Power. 

This made the Caliphrot:Perſra and 
Egypt ,. and the great /Emperours of 
HArabiz, derive themſelves: by ſeveral 
Branches from their great Prophet Ma-+ 
bomet : Fhe Trcas in: Peri from the 
Sun: Andithe Ottoman Race to be ado- 
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red among the Trrks, as deſigned by 
Heaven for perpetual me. And 
the ſacring of the Kings of Frazce (as 
Loyſel ſays) is the ſign of 'their Sove- 
reign Prieſthood, as well as Kingdom; 
M5 the Right thereof they are ca- 
pable of 'holding all vacant Benefices 
of the Church. 

Piety; as it is thought a way to the 
Favonr of God 3: and Fortune, as it 
looks like the Effe& either of that, or 
at ileaſt.of Prudence and CH be- 
get Authority. As likewiſe ſplendor 
of Living in great Palaces, with nume- 
rous Attendance , much Obſervance, 
and rich: Habits differing from | com- 
mon Men : Both as it ſeems to be the 
| Reward of thoſe Vertnes already na- 
med, or the effect of Fortune 3 or asit 
15 a Mark of being obeyed by many. 

From all theſe Authority ariſes, but 
1 by nothing ſo much ſtrengthened and 
confirmed as by Cuſtom. For no Man 
eaſily diftruſts the Perſons; :or diſputes 
the things which -he and all Men that 
he knows of; -have beer always bred 
up to obſerve and believe; or if he 
does, he will hardly hope or.yenture to 
mtroduce Opinions wherein'he'knows 
| none 
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none or few of his minde, and. thinks 
all others will defead thoſe already 
received : foas no man nor party can 
offer at the change of a Government 
eſtabliſht , without firſt gaining new 
Authority by the ſteps already traced 
out ; and in ſome degree debaſing the 
old, by appearance or impreſſions of 
contrary qualines in thoſe who before 


en) it. This induces a gent 
es of opinion concerning the per- 
ſon or party like to be obeyed or fol- 
lowed by the greateſt or ſtrongeſt part 
of the people: according to which, the 
power or weakneſs of each is to be mea- 
ſured. Soasineffet all Government 


may be eſteemed to grow or 
wk, as the general CE 
qualities in thoſe that Govern, is ſeen 
to leſſen or increaſe. 

And power muſt. be allowed to fol- 
low Authority in all Civil Bodies; as 
in natural, the motions of the body 
tollow thoſe of the mind ; great num- 
bers ever ating .and purtuing what 
the few ( whom they truſt) begin or 
qdviſe. 


From 
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Rom this Principle; and from the 


diſcovery: of ſome! natural Auths- 
rity, may perhaps be deduced a truer 
original of all Governments among 
men;, thin:from any Contracts : though 
theſe be given us by the great Writers 
concerning/Politicks and Laws. Some 
of them lay: for their foundation, That 
men are/{octablecreatares,. and natu- 
rally.diſpoſed to live in numbers and 
troops topether.- Others, that they 
are;naturally creatures of prey, and/in 
a ſtate: of wax. one upon another 3 ſo 
as to-avoid/ confufion-1n the firſt caſe; 
and violence in the 'other, they found 
outthe neceflity of agreeing upon ſome 
Orders and Rules; by which every man 
gives-up:rhis common Right for ſome 
articular poſſeſſion, and his power to 
urt an others, for the privilege 
of not-being hurt or:{pailed himſelf. 
And theagreement: upori ſuch Orders, 
by 'mutualh contract, 'with the conſent 
to-execute. them, by:common ſtrength 
andendeavours, 'Theymake to be the 
riſe of all civil governments. | 
I know not whether they conſider 
what it is that makes ſome creatures ſ0- 
ciable, 
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ciable, and others live and range more 
alone, or in ſmaller companies 5 but I 
ſuppoſe thoſe creatures whoſe natural 
and neceſlary food is cafje and plenti- 
full, as Graſs, or Plants, or Fruits ( the 
common product of the earth ) are 
the ſociable creatures, becauſe where- 
ever they go, they uſually finde what 
they want , and enough for them al], 
without induſtry or contention. And 
thoſe live more alone, whoſe food.(and 
theretore prey )1s upon other ſenſitive 
creatures, and ſo not attained without 
purſuit and violence, and ſeldom in 
ſuch quantitics at once, as to ſatisfy 
the hunger of great numbers'together. 
Yet this does not hold ſo far, but that 
Ravens are ſeen in flocks where a Car- 
rion lies, and Wolves in herds to run 
down a Deer. Nay, they feed quietly 
together while there is enough forthem 
all : Quarrel onely when it- begins to 
fail; and when 'tis ended, they ſcatter 
to ſeek out new enconnters. Beſides, 
thoſe called ſociable, quarrel m hunger 
and 1n luſt, as well as the others; and 
the Bull and the Ram appear then as 
mach in fary and war, as the Lyon 
and the Bear, So that if Mankind muft 
be 


« # oi 
be ranged to one of theſe forts, I know 
not well to which it will be : and con- 
fidering the great differences of cu- 
ſtoms and diſpoſitions in ſeveral men, 
and even in the fame men at ſeveral 
times, 1 very much doubt they muſt 
be divided into ſeveralforms. Nor dol 
know, if men are like ſheep, why they 
need any Government : or if they are 
like Wolves, how they can ſuffer it. 
Nor have I read where the Ordersof 
any State have been agreed on by mu- 
tual Contratt among great numbers of 
men, meeting together in that natural 
ſtate of War , where every man takes 
himfelf to have equal right to every 
thing. But often where ſuch Orders 
have been invented by the Wiſdom, 
and received by the Authority of ſome 
one man, under the name of a Law- 
3 giverz And where this has not hap- 
pened, the original of Government 
lies as undiſcovered in ſtory, as that of 
Time. All Nations appearing upon 
the firſt Records that are left us, un- 
der the Authority of Kings, or Princes, 
or ſome other Magiſtrates. 
Befides, this principle of contract as 
the original of Government, ſeems cal- 
culated 
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Creatures) : If we conſider not only the 
Cares but the In 1s forced to, 
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culated for the Account given by 
ſome of the old Poets, cf the Original 
of Man 3 whom they raife out of the 
Ground by great numbers at a time, in 
perfect Stature and Strength. Where- 
as if we dednce the ſeveral Races of 
Mankind m the feveral Parts of the 
World from Generation, we mult ima- 
gine the firſt numbers of them who in 
any Place agree uþon any Civil Confſti- 
tutions, to aſſemble not as ſo many 
fingle Heads, but as ſo many Heads of 
Families, whom they repreſent, in the 
framing any Compact or common Ac- 
cord z and conſequently, as Perſons 
who have already an Authority over 
ſuch numbers as their Families are com- 
poſed of. 

For if we conſider a Man multiply- 
ing his Kind by the birth of many Chil- 
dren, and his Cares by providing even 
neceſlary Food for them, till they are 
able to do it for themſclves (which 
happens much later to the Generations 
of Men, and makes a much longer de- 
pendence of Children upon Parents, 
than we can obſerve among any other 


for 
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for the neceſlary ſuſtenance of his help- 


leſs Brood, either in gathering the na«' 


taral Fruits, or raiſing thofe which are 


qr with labour and- toll ; '1t he 
forced for fupply of this: Stock tor 


catch the' tamer Creatures , and hunt 
the wilder, ſometimes to exerciſe his 
Courage in defending his little Family, 
and fighting with the ſtrong and Sa- 


vage Beaſts (that would prey upon 


him, as he does-upon the weak and the 
mild) 3 if we ſuppoſe him diſpoſing 


with diſcretion and order; whatever. 


he gets, among his Children, according 
to each of their hunger or need, ſotne- 
times laying up for to morrow, what 
was more than enough for to day 3 at 
other times pinching himſelf, rather 
than ſuffering any of them ſhould want. 
And as each of them grows up, and 
able to ſhare in the common Support, 
teaching him both by Leflon and Ex- 
ample , what he is now to do. as the 
Son of this Family, and what hereaf- 
ter as the Father of another 3 inſtru- 
Qing them all, what Qualities are good; 
and what are 111, for their Health and 
' Life, or. common Society (which will 
certaialy comprehend whatever 1s ge- 
ncrally 
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nerally eſteemed-Virtue or: Vice amon 
Men) .cheriſhing and: encouraging, dif- 
poſitions t6:the good ; . distavouring 
and punnfhing«thoſe to the ill. And 
laſtly, Among the various accidents of 
Life, lifting up; his' Eyes to Heaven, 
when the Earth affords him no relief ; 
and having recourſe'to a higher and a 
greater .Nature, whenever he finds the 
frailty of his own :» We muſt needs 
conclude, ; that the Children of this 
Man cannot fail of being bred up with 
a great ' opinion of his Wiſdom, his 
Goodneſs, his Valour, and his Piety. 
And if they ſee conſtant plenty in the 
Family, they believe well of his For- 
rune tO0. 

And .from all this muſt naturally 
ariſe a great paternal Anthority, whieh 
difpoſes his Children ( at leaſt till rhe 
age when they grow Fathers them- 
ſelves) to believe what he teaches, to 
follow what he adviſes, and obey what 
he commands. 

Thus the Father, by a natural Right 
as well as Authority, becomes a Ggver- 
nour in this little State : and it his Lite 
be long, and his Generations many (as 
well as thoſe of his Children) he grows 
the 
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the Governone or King 'of a Nation, 
and is indeed a Pater patrie, as the beſt 
Kings are, and -as all ſhould be; and 
as thoſe which are not, are yet content 
. to be called. | Thus the pecuhar com- 
pellation of the King in Frazce, is by 
the name of Sire, which in their an- 
cient Language is nothing elſe but Fa- 
ther, and denotes the Prince to- be the 
Father of the Nation. Far a Nation 
properly fignifies'a great number of 
Famihles, derived from the ſame Blood, 
born in the ſame Country, and living 
under the fame Government and Cwil 
Conftitutions : As Patria does the Land 
of our Fither 3 and ſo the Dutch by 
expreſlions of dearneſs, inſtead of onr 
Country, ſay our Father-land, With 
ſuch Nations we- find in Scripture all 
the Lands of Faxgdea, and the adjacent 
Territories, were planted of old. With 
ſuch the many ſeveral Provinces of 
Greece and Italy, when they began firſt 
toappear upon the Records of Ancient 
Story or Tradition. And with ſuch 
was ghe main Land of Gazl inhabited 
in the time of Ceſar; and Germany 1n 
that of Tacitzs, Such were the many 
Branches of the old Britifþ _— ; 
Job, ; the 
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the Scepts among the [riſb. And fitch 

the infinite varicty and numbers of 
Nations in Africk and America upon 
the firſt diſcoveries , diſtinguiſht by 
their ſeveral Names, and living under 
their ſeveral Kings or Princes, till they 
came to. be ſwallowed up by greater 


one: 
ele ſeem to have been the natu- 


ral and original Governments of the 
World, ſpringing from a tacite defe- 
rence of many to the Authority of 
one ſingle Perſon. Under Hin (it the 
Father of the Family or Nation) the 
elder of his Children comes to acquire 
a degree of Authority among - the 
younger, by the ſame means the Father 
did among themz and to ſhare with 
him in the conſultation and conduct 
of their common Affairs. And this to- 
| cxuap! with an Opinion of Wiſdom 
m Experience, may have brought in 
the Authority of the Elders, ſo often 
mentioned among the Fews ; and in 
general of aged Men, not only in Sperte 
and Rome, bur all other places in ſome 
degree, both civil and barbaroos. For 
the names of Lord, Signior, Sergnenr. 
$xnor, in the [talian, French, and Spa- 
F 2 1tfh 
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niſh Languages, ſeem to have at firſt 
imported only Eller Men, who there- 
by were grown into Authority among 
the ſeveral Governments and Nations, 
which ſeated themſelves in thoſe Coun- 
tries upon the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

'  Thisperhaps brought in vogue that 
which 1s catled the Authority of the 
Ancients in matters of opinion, though 
by a miſtaken ſence : For I ſuppoſe Au- 
thority way be reaſonably allowed to 
the Opinion of ancient Men in the 
preſent Age; but I know not why it 
ſhould beſo to thoſe of Men in gene- 
ral that lived in ages long fince paſt; 
nor why one age of the World ſhould 
be wiſer than another; or if it be 
why it ſhould not be rather the latter 
than the formers as having the ſame 
advantage of the general experience 
of the World, that an old Man hs 
of the more particular experiments 0 
Life. 


T Hus a Family ſeems to become 
little Kingdom, and a Kingdom 
40 be bur a great Family. 

Nor is it unlikely that this Paternd 
Jari 
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Juriſdiction in its ſucceſhions, and with 


the help of accidents, may have bran- 
ched out into the ſeveral Heads of Go- 
vernment commonly received in the 
Schools. For a Family Governed 
with order, will fall naturally to the ' 
ſeveral Trades of Husbandry, which 
are Tillage, Gardening, and Paſturage, 
(the produdt whereof was the origi- 
nal Riches) For the managing of theſe, 
and their increaſe, and the afbſtance 
of one Man, who perhaps is to feed 
twenty, it may be a hundred Children 
(ſince it 1s not eaſily told how far Ge- 


' nerations may extend, with the Arbi- 


trary choice and. numbers of Women, 
praftiſed anciently.in moſt Countries 

the uſe of Servants comesto be neceſla- 
ry. * Theſe-are gained by Victory and 
Captives, or by Fugitives out of ſome 
worſe. governed Family, where either 
they cannot or like not to hve, and fo 
ſell their Liberty to be aſſured of what 
is neceſſary to Life. - Or elſe by the 
debaſe& Nature of ſome of the Chil- 
dren who ſeem born to drudgery, or 
who are content to encreale their pains 
that they may leſſen their cares 3 and 
upen ſuch terms become Servants .tg 
 & ab ſome 
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fome of their Brothers, whom they 
moſt eſteem or chuſe ſooneft to live 
with. | 
The Family thus encreaſed, is ſtill 
undgr the Fathers common, though 
not cqual care; that what 1s dae to the 
Seryants by Contra, 'or what is fit for 
them to enjoy, may be provided, as 
well as the Portions of the Children : 
And that whatever they acquire by 
their Induſtry or Ingenuity (beyond 
wha: the Maſters expect, or exact from 
them by the Conditions of their ſervi- 
tude) ſhould be as much their Proper- 
ty, as any*divifions of Land or of 
Stock that are made to the Sons 3 and 
the Poſleſlion as ſecure, unleſs forfeited 
by any demerit or offence againſt the 
cuſtoms of the Family, which grow 
with time tobe the Ordersof this lit- 
tle State. o 

Now the Father of a Family or Na- 
tion, that uſes his Servants like Chil- 
drenin point of Juſtice and Care; and 
adviſes with his Children in what con- 
cerns the Commonweal, and thereby 
is willingly followed and obeved by 
them all 3 is what I ſuppoſe the Schools 
mean by a Monarch. And he that by - 
ord harſh- 
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harſhneſs of Nature, wilfulneſs of Hu- 
mour, mtemperance of Paflions, and 
arbitrarineſs of Commands, uſes his 
Children like Servants, is what they 
mean by a Tyrant. And whereas the 
firſt thonght himſelf ſate in the love 
and obedience cf his Children, the o- 
ther knowing that he is teared and 
hated by them, thinks he cannot be 
ſafe among his Children, but by put- 
ting Arms to the hands of ſuch of his 
Servants as he thinks moſt at his will ; 
which is the original of Guards. For 
againſt a Foreign Enemy, and for de- 
fence of evident Intereſt, all that can 
bear Arms in a Nation are Soldiers. 
Their Cauſe is common Safety 3; their 
Pay is Honour : And when they have 
purchaſed theſe, they return to their 
homes, and former conditionsof peace- 
able Lives, Such were all the Armies 
of Greece and of Rome, in the firſt 
Ages of their States. Such were their 
Gens d' ordonnance in France, and the 
Train-bands in Erzgland : but ſtanding 
Troops, and in conſtant Pay, are pro- 
perly Servants armed , who ule the 
Lance and the Sword, as other Ser- 
vants do the Sickle, or the Bill at the 
F 4 com- 
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command and'will of thoſe|\who enter- 
tain them. ' And therefore; Margial-Law 
is of all other the molt abfohite; -and 
not like the Government-of! a Father, 
but a Maſter. 

And this þrings in anther fort of 
Power, diſtinct” trom that-alteady de- 
ſcribed, which tollows Antharity, -and 
conliſts in the willing cbedience of the 
People : But.this in the command of 
Soldiers, who.as Servants are bound to 
execute the Wall and Orders of thoſe 
that lead them. And as Authority 
follows the qualities before-mentioned ; 
{ſo this Power follows Riches, or the 

opinion of it 3 a multitude of Servants 
being his that is able to maintain they. 
And theſe kind of Forces:come to» bt 
uſed by good Princes only upon ne- 
ceſlity of providing for-their defence 
againſt great and armed Neighbours ar 
Enemies 3 But by ill ones as a- ſuppert 
of decayed Authority, or as they loſe 
the force -of that which 1s Natural 
and Paternal, and fo grow to ſet up 
an intereſt of thoſe - that -- Govern, 
different from that of thoſe that are 
Governed, which ought ever to be the 
ſame. 
Yet 
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x Yet this ſeems a much weaker prin- 
ciple of Government than'the other 3 
for the number of Soldiers can never 
be great in propMtion to that of People, 
no. more/ than -the number of thoſe 
that are idle in.a Country, to that of 
thoſe who live by labour or induſtry : 
S$o-as if the People come to unite by 
any-ſtrong. Paton, or general Intereſt, 
or under the wiſe conduct of any Au- 
thority., well, rooted in their Minds, 
they -are Maſters of Armies. Beſides, 
the humour of the People runs inſen- 
fibly among the very Soldiers, ſo as it 
ſeems much, alike to keep off by 
Guards, a-general infection, or an uni- 
verſal ſedition : For the-Diſtemper in 
both kinds is contageous, and ſeizes 


upon the.detenders themſelves. Beſtdes, 


common Pay 1s a faint Principle of 
Courage and- Action, in compariſon of 
Religion, Liberty, Honour, Revenge, 
or Neceflity-z which make every Soul- 
dier have the' Quarrel as much at heart 
as their Leaders, and ſeem to have ſpi- 
rited all the great Actions, and Re- 
volutions of the World. And laſtly, 
without the force of Authority, this 
power of Soldiers grows pernicious to 


their 
P 
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their Maſter, who becomes their Ser- 
vant, and is in- danger of their 'muti- 
nies, as much as any Government can 
be of the ſeditions of & People. 

If the Father of our Family govern 
it with Prudence, Goodneſs, and Suc- 
ceſs 3 and his eldeſt Son appear Heir to 
the Virtues and Worth of his Father; 
He ſucceeds in the Government by a 
Natural Right, and by the'Strength of 
an Authortty both derived from his 
Father, and acquired by His own per- 
fonal quahiies : but if either the eldeſt 
Son by qualities degenerate and ill, 
happen to lcoſe all truſt and opinion, 
and thereby (Authority) in the Fami- 
ly; or elſe todie before his time; and 
teave a Child in his room ; when the 
Father comes to fail, then the Chil- 
dren fall mto Councils of Ele&ion, 
and either prefer the eldeſt of the Sons 
then living, or perhaps one later, and 
fo remoter in Birth, according as He 
may have acquired Authority by thoſe 
Qualities which _— prey it, 
and promife the beſt conduct and pro- 
teftion to the common Aﬀairs of the 
Family. | 

'Where the Father cemes to _—_— 
Us 
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Authority, many of the elder, or wiſer, 
or braver ofthe Sons increaſe in theirs 
by the ſame degree : and when both 
theſe 4rrive at a certain heighth, the 
Nature of 'the Government is ready - 
for a change : and upon the Fathers 
death, or general defethon of the Fa- 
mily, they ſucceed 4n his Authority, 
whilſt the humour of the whole Body 


runs againſt the ſucceſſion or eleion 


of any fingle Perſon, 'which they are 
grown weary of by folate an Example. 
And thus comes in what they call an 
MAfiftocracy. But Authority contratting 
it ſelf (as it ſeems naturally to do till 
it ends in a point or ſingle Perſon ) 
this Government falls ſoitetimes into 
the hands of a few, who eſtabliſh it in 
their Families : and that is called an 
Oligarchy. 1f the Authority come to 
be1oſt in cither of thele Forms 3, while 
the Children of the Family grow into 
the Manners and Qualities, and per- 
haps into the condition and poverty 
of Servantsz and while many of the - 
Servants by induſtry and virtue, arrive 
at riches and eſteem, then the nature 
of the Government inclines to a De- 
morracy or Popular State , which is 
near 
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neareſt confnſion, or Anarchy; and of. 
ren runs into it, unleſs upheld or dire. 
&ed by: the Authority of one, or of 
ſome few in the State 3 though perhaps 
without Titles or Marks of any extra- 
ordinary Office or Dignity. | 


C; Overnments founded upon Con- 
\_ J tract, may have ſucceeded thoſe 
tounded upon Authority : But the firſt 
of them ſhould rather ſeem to have 
been agreed between Princes and Sub- 
jets, than between Man of equal Rayk 
and Power, For the Original of Sub- 
jection was, I ſuppoſe, when one Nation 
warring againſt another ( for things 
neceſlary to Life, or for Women, or 
for extent cf Land) overcame their 
Enemies : if they only wor a Batte], 
and put tbeir Enemies to flight, thoſe 
they took Priſoners became their Slaves, 
and continued fo in; their Generati- 
ons, unleſs infranchized by their Ma- 
ſters: But if by great (laughter or fre- 
quent Vicories, they ſubdued the very 
courages of their Enemies, while great 
numbers of them remained alive 3 then 
the vanquiſht Nation became ſubject s 

tne 
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the Conquerors by agreement, and up- 
on certain conditions of ſafety and pro- 
tection; and perhaps equal enjoyment 
of Liberties and Cuſtoms, with the 
common Natives under the other Go- 
vernment : If by ſuch frequent ſucceſſes 
and additions, a Nation extended it (elt 
over vaſt Trafts of Land and Numbers 
of People; it thereby arrived in time 
at the ancient name of Kingdom, or 
Modern of Empire. 

After ſuch a Victory, the chiefeſt of 
the conquering Nations become rich 
and great upon the diviſions of Lands, 
of Spoils, and of Slaves : By all which 
they grow into power, are Lords 


-1n their own Lands, and over thoſe 


that inhabit them, with certain Rights 
or Juriſdictions, and upon certain ho- 
mages reſerved to the Prince. The 
cuſtom of employing theſe great Per- 
ſons 1n all great Otfhces, and Councils, 

rows to paſs for a Right ; as all Cu- 

om does with length and force of 
time. 

The Prince that Governs accordin 
to the conditions of ſubjection at Gr 
agreed upon (of which Ulſe is the 
authentick Record ) and according 
tO 
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to the ancient Cnſtoms, which are t 
original Laws (and by which the 
Right of ſucceſſion in the Crown, s 
well as private Inheritance and Com- 
mon farce, is directed and eſtabliſht) 
is called a Lawful Sovereign : He that 
breaks and violates theſe ancient Can- 
ſtitutions (eſpecially that of Succeſlion) 
is termed an Uſurper. 

A Free Nation is that, which has 
never been conquered, or thereby en- 
ter*d into any conditions of Subjettion; 
as the Romans were, before they were 
fubdned by the Goths and Vanadals : 
and as the Tirks ſeem to be at this 
tune ; who having been called from 
Scythia to afliſt the Grecian Empire 
againſt that of the Saracens, made 
themſelves Maſters of both. 

In Countrys ſafer from Foreign Inva- 
fions either by Seas or Rivers, by Moun- 
tains and Pafſes, or great TraQts of 
rough, barren, and uninhabited Lands, 
People hved generally in ſcattered 
Dwellings,or ſmall Villages : But where 
Invaſion 1s eafte, and Paflage open, and 
bordering Nations are great and vali- 
rs Men croud together, and ſeek 
their ſatety from number better _— 
an 
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and from Walls and other Fortificati- , 
ons, the uſe whereof is to make the 
few a-match for the.many, ſo as they 
may Fight or Treat on equal Terms. 
And ths is the original of Cities; bur 


the | gamma and riches of them en- 


e according to the commodiouſ- 
nels of their ſcituation, in fertile Conn- 
tries, or upon Rivers and Havens; 
which ſurpaſs the greateſt fertility 
of any Soil, in furniſhing plenty of 
all things neceſfary to Lite or Lux+ 


When Families meet together, ſar- 
round themſelves by Walls, fall into 
Order and Laws (cither--invented by 
the wiſdom of ſome one, or ſome few 
Men 3; and from the Evidence of their 
publick utility reqeived by all z or elſe 
mtroduced by experience and time ) 
and theſe Cities preſerve themſelves in 
the enjoyment of their Poſſeflions, and 
obſervance of their Inſtitutions, againſt. 
all Invaſtions 3 and never are forced to 
ſubmit to the will of any Conqueror, 
or conditions of any abſolute Subje- 
ion 3 They are called free Cities : and 


© of ſach there were many of old, and 


Greece and Sicily, deducing their ori- 
ginal 


[8] 

ginal from ſome one Founder -or Laws 
= : And are many now in Germany 
abject tono Laws but their own, and 
thoſe of the Empire, which is an Uni 
on of many Soveraign Powers, by 
whoſe general-conſent in their Dyets, 


all it: Conſtitutions are framed and e&- 


_ ſtabliſhed. 
Commonwealths were nothing more 
in their original, but free Cities, though 
ſometimes by force of Orders and Dif- 
cipline, or of a numerous and vahant 
People, they have extended themſelves 
into mighty Dominions : and often by 
Scituation and Trade, grow to valt 
Riches, and thereby to great Power 
by force of mercenary Arms. And 
theſe feem to be the more artificial,'as 
thoſe of a ſingle Pegſon the more Na- 
tural Governments z being forced to 
ſupply the want of Authority by wile 
Inventions, Orders, and Inſtiturions. 
For Authority can never be fo 
great in many as 1n one, becauſe the 
opinion of thoſe Qualities which ac- 
quire it, cannot be equal in ſeveral 
Perſons. 
- Theſe Governments ſeem to be in- 
troduced either by the wiſdom and me- 
- deration 
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deration of ſome one Law-giver; who 
has Authority enough with the People 
to be followed and obſerved in all lits 
Orders and Advices; and yet prefers 
that which he eſteems publick utility; 
before any intereſt or greatneſs of 


- his own (ſuck were Lycurgus in Spar- 


ta, and Solon in Athens, and Timeleor 
in Syracuſe); Or elſe by the conflu- 
ence of many Families out of ſome 
Countries expoſed to fome fierce or 
barbarous Invalions , into Places for- 
tifed by Nature, and ſecure from the 
fury and miſery of ſach Conqueſts; 
Such were Rhodes of old, and ſeveral 
ſmall Iflands _ the Coaſts of Ionia; 
and ſach was Venice, founded upon the 


Inundation of the barbarous Nations 


over Italy : Or laſtly, by the fuppreſ- 
fion and extinQion of ſome Tyranny, 
which being thrown off by the vio- 
lent indignation of an oppreſſed people, 
makes way for a Popular Government, 
or at leaſt ſome form very contrary to 
that which they lately execrated and 
deteſted : Such were Rome upon the 
expulſion of the Tarquinst; and the 
United Provinces upon their revolt 
from Spain : Yet are none of theſe 

G forms 
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Forms to be raiſed or upheld without 
the influence of Authority, acquired by 
the force or opinion of thoſe Virtues a- 
bove-mentioned , which concur in 
Brutus among the Romans, and m 


Prince 1/7/ia-z of Orange among thoſe, 


of the Netherlands. 

I will not enter into the Arguments 
or Compariſons of the ſeveral forms of 
Government that have been, or are 1n 
the World ; wherein that cauſe feemy 
commonly the better, that has the bet- 
ter Advocate,or isadvantaged by freſh- 
er experience, and impreſſions of good 
or evil from any of the Forms among 
thoſe that judge : They have all their 
heighths and their falls, their ſtrong 
and weak ſides; are capable of great 
perteCtions,and ſubject to great corrup- 
tions : and though the preference ſeem 
already decided in' what has been ſaid 
of a ſingle Perſons being the original 
and natural Government ; and that it 
1s capable of the greateſt Authority, 
(which is the foundation of all eaſe, 
ſafety, and order in the Governments 
of tie World) yet it may perhaps be 
the moſt reaſonably concluded, That 
theſe Forms are beſt, which have been. 
| longeſt 
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longeſt received and authorized in a 
Nation by cuſtom and uſes and into 
which the 'Humours and Manners of 
the People run with the moſt general 
and ſtrongeſt Current. | 

Or elſe, that thoſe are the beſt Go- 
vernments, where the beſt Men- Go- 
vern ; and that the differenceis not fo 
great in the forms of Magiſtracy, asin 
the Perſons of Magiſtrates; which may 
be the ſenſe of what was faid of old, 
(taking wiſe and good Men, to be 
meant by — that the beſt 
Governments were thoſe, where Kings - 
were Philoſophers, or Philoſophers 
Kings. 


i: By E ſafety and firmneſs of any 
Frame of Government, = be 
beſt judged by the Rules of Archite- 
Furey* which teach us that the Pyramid 
1sof all Figures the firmeſt, and leaſt 
ſubje& to be ſhaken or overthrown by 
any Concuſſions or Acctdents from the 
Earth or Air : and it grows ſtill ſo much 
tik firmer, by how much broader the 
bottom and ſharper the top. 
The ground upon which all Govern- 
CG 2 


ment . 
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ment ſtands, 1s the conſent of the Peo- 
ple, or the greateſt or ſtrongeſt part of 
them 3 whether this proceed from Re- 
flecions upon what 1s paſt, by the reve- 
rence of an Authority under which they 
and their Anceſtors have for many Ages 
been born and bred ; or from ſenſe of 
what 1s preſent, by the eaſe, plenty, and 
ſafety they enjoy : or from Opinions 
of what is to come, by the fear they 
have from the preſent Government; or 
hopes from ancther.Now that Govern- 
ment which by any of theſe, orall theſe 
ways, takes in the conſent of the grea- 


teſt number of the People, and conſe- 


—_— their deſires and reſolutions to 
upport 1t, may juſtly be ſaid to have 
the broadeſt bottom, and to ſtand up- 
cn the largeſt compaſs of Ground : and 
if 1t terminate in the Authority of one 
ſingle Perſon, it may likewiſe be ſaid 
to have the narroweſt top, and*fo to 
make the Figure of the firmeſt ſort of 
Pyramid. 

On the contrary, a Government 
which by alienating the AﬀeGtions, lo- 
ting the Opinions, and crofling the Þh- 
tereſts of the People, leaves out of its 
compals the greateſt part of their con- 
| « ſent; 
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ſent 3 may jaſtly be ſaid, in the fame 
degrees it thus loſes ground, to nar- 
row its bottom: and if this be done 
to ſerve the Ambition, humour the 
Paſlion, fatisfie the Appetites, or 'ad- 
vance the Power and Intereſts not 
only of one Man, but of two, or more, 
or many that come to (hare 1n the Go- 
vernment : By this means the top may 
be juſtly ſaid to grow broader 3 as the 
bottom narrower by the other. Now 
by the ſame degrees. that either of theſe 
happen, the ſtability of the Figures by 


the ſame leſſened and impaired 3 ſfoas 


at certain degrees it. begins to grow 
ſubject to accidents of Wind, and of 
Weather; and at certain others, it is 
ſure to fall of it ſelf, or by the leaſt 
ſhake that happens, to the ground. 

By theſe meaſurcs it will appears, that 
a Monarchy where the Prince governs 
by the AﬀeCtions, and according to the 
Opinions and Intereſts of his People, 
or the bulk of them, (that is, by many 
degrees the greateſt or ſtrongeſt part 
of them) ke of all others the ſafeſt 
and firmeſt Government : and on the 
contrary, a Popular State-which is not 


. Ffounded in the general Humours and 


G 3 Inte- 
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intereſts of the People, but only 0 
the Perſons who ſhare in the Govern 
ment, or depend upon it, is of all c 
thers the moſt uncertain, unſtable, and 
fubjef to the moſt frequent and eaſier 
changes. 

That a Monarchy the leſs it takes in 
of the Peoples Opinions and Intereſts, 
and the more it takes in of the Paſſion 
and Intereſt of particular Men, (beſide 
thoſe of the Prince, and contrary to 
thoſe of the People) the more unſts- 
ble it grows, and the more endangered 
by every ſtorm in the Air, or every 
fhake of the Earth : and a Common- 
wealth, the more it takes 41 of the 
general humour and bent of the Peo- 
ple, and the more it ſpires up to a Head 
by the Authonty of ſome one Perſon 
founded upon, the love and eſteem of 
the People ; the firmer ir/ſtands, and 
leſs ſabjeCt to danger or change by any 
concuflions of Earth or of' Air. 

x 'Tis true that a Pyramid reverſed 
may ſtand fora-while npon is Point, 
if ballanced by. admirable: skill, and 
held up by perpetual care, -and there 
be'a calm in the Air about it : Nay if 


the point be very hard and ſtrong, _ 
the 
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the Soil very yielding and ſoft 3 itmay 
pierce into the Ground with txme,-ſo 
as to grow the firmer the longer it 
ſtands : But this laſt can never happen 
if. either the top of the Figure be weak 
or foft, orif the Soil be hard and rovgh; 
and at the beſt it is ſubje& to be over- 
thrown, if not by 1ts own weight, yet 
when ever any foretgn weight ſhall 
chance to fall upon any part of itz and 
the firſt muſt overturn whenever there 
happens any inequality 1n the Balance, 
or any negligence 1n the hands that ſet 
it up; and even without either of thoſe, 
whenever there arrives any violence to 
ſhake it, either from the Winds abroad, 
or thoſe 12+ the Bowels of the Earth 
where it {t#nds. He 
[ will not pretend from this Scheme 
to preſage, or judge of the future events 
that may attend any Governments 5 
which is the buſineſs of thoſe that are 
more concerned in them than Iam, and 
write with other deſign than that alone 
of diſcovering or clearing truth : But 
I think any Man may deduce from. it 
the Cauſes of the ſeveral Revolutions 
that we find upon Record to have hap- 
pen'd in the Governments of the world ! 
| G 4 Except 
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Except ſach as have been brought: a- 
bout by the unreſiſtible force and con- 
queſts of ſame Nations over -others 
whom they very much ſurmounted in 
Strength, Courage, and Numbers : Yet 
the brave, long, and almoſt incredible 
Defences that have {till been made by 
thoſe Governments which were rooted 
in the general affections, eſteem, and 
intereſts of the Nation 3 make'it ſeem 
probable that almoſt all the Conqueſts 
we read of have been made way for, 
or in ſome meaſure facilitated, if not 
alliſted by the weakneſs of the con- 

uvered Government, grown from the 
kite, difiatizfaction, or indifferen- 
cy of the People ; or from vhoſe vici- 
ous and effeminate Conſtitutions of Bo- 
dy and Mind among them, which ever 
grow up in the corrupt Air of a weak 


or looſe, a vicious or a faCtious State :; 


And ſuch can never be ſtrong in the 
Hearts of the People 3 nor conſequent. 
ly firm upon that which 1s- the true 
bottom of all- Governments in the 
World. 


Thas the ſmall Athenian State re- 


fiſted with ſucceſs the vaſt Power and 
Farces of the Perſrans in the time of 
| Miltiades 
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Miltiades and Themiſtocles ;, Rome thoſe 
of the Gauls in the time of Camillns : 
And the vaſt Armies colle&ed from 
Africk,, Spain, and the greateſt part of 
Jaly, in the Carthaginian Wars (under 
the Condudt of ſeveral great Captains z 
but chiefly Fabizs and Scipro).: The 
httle Principality of Epire was invin- 
cible by the whole Power of the Txrks 
in Three ſeveral Invaſions under their 
Prince Caſtriot (commonly called Scar- 
derbeg :) The Kingdom of | Leon and 
Ovieds, by all the Wars of the Moors 
or Saracens for many ages: The State 
of Ferrice, by thoſe of the Tirks: The 
Switzers, by the Power of the Empe- 
rours : And the Holarders, by that of 
Spain : Becauſe in all theſe Wars the 
People were both united and ſpirited 
by the common love of their Country, 
their Liberty, or Religion; Or by the 
more particular eſteem. and love of 
their Princes and Leaders. 

In the Conqueſts of the Lydians by 
Crus, and the Perſians by Alexander 
of the great Aſcar and Egyptian Kings 
by the | gab State, and of all the Rg- 
mar Provinces by the ſeveral Northern 
(or, as they were uſually called, Barba+ 
rous) 
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rons ) Nations 3 | of the Spariqrds by 
the ors 3 the Ganls by the Franks; 
and of onr ancient Britains by the 
Saxons, It is eaſe and obvious to ob- 
ſerve that the refiſtances were render- 
ed faint and weak; either by the (oft 
and effeminate diſpofirions of the Peo- 
ple grown up under the eafineſs, or ex- 
amples of vicious or Itxurious Prin- 
ces, whom they neither honoured nor 
willingly obeyed : Or elſe by the com- 
mon hatred and diſdain of their prefent 
ſervitnde, which they were content to 
change for any other that came in their 
way : Or laſtly, by the diſtracted faGi- 
ons of a diſcontented Nation, who a- 
greed in no one common delign or 

efence 3 nor under any Authority 
rounded upqn the gerieral love or e- 
ſleem of the People. 

Of Inſtability and' Changes of Go- 
vetnments*arrived by narrowing their 
bottoms, which are the conſent or con- 
carrence of the Peoples'affetions and 
intereſts; all ſtories and ages afford con- 
tinaal Ogech From hence proceed- 
ed the frequent tamults, Teditions, and 
alterations in the Commonwealths of 


Athens, and Rome, as often as either by 
| the 
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the charms of Orators, or the ſway of 
Men grown to unuſual Power and Ri- 


. ches3 the Governments were engaged 


in Counſels or Actions contrary to the 

general intereſts of the People. Hence 

the ſeveral violent changes that have 

arrived in the Races or Perſons of the 

Princes of 'Ergland, France, or Spain - 

Nor has the force hereof appeared any 

where more viſible than in France, du- 

ring the Reign of Hezry the Third, 

as a conſtant Sacceflion of 'Miniotis 

(as they were then called) where all 

was condudtted by the private Paſſions, 
Humours, and Intereſts bf & few Per-' 
ſons in ſole confidence with the King, 

contrary to thoſe more publick, and 

current of the People; ill he came to 

loſe at firſt all eſteem, afterwards obe- 

dience, and at laſt his Life, mm the trou- 

bles given him by the League. 

That Government was in the ſame 
manner expoſed to the Dominion of 
ſucceeding Favountes, daring the Re- 
gency of the Qyeen-Mother in the Mi- 
nority of Lewrs the 13th. which occa- 
ſfroned perpetual commorions in that 
State, and changes of the Miniſtry ; and 
would certainly have produced thoſe 

in 
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im the Government+-too ; if Richelier 
having gained the abſolute aſcendant 
in that Court, had not engaged in the 
defigns at firſt of a War upon the Hu- 

onots, and after that was ended, upon 

pain ; In both which he fell in with 
the currant humour and Diſpoſitions 
of the People; which with the proſpe- 
rous ſucceſſes of both thoſe Enterpri- 
ſes, helped to bear up him and the Go- 
vernment, againſt all the hatred and 
continual Prattices of the great ones 
in the Kingdom. 

But the two freſheſt Examples may 
be drawn from the Revolutions of Erg- 
lard in the year Sixty, and of Hol- 
land in Seventy two. In the firſt, The 
uſurped Powers that had either deſign- 
ed no Root, or atleaſt drawn none but 
only in the AﬀeGtions and Intereſts of 
thoſe that were engaged with the Go- 
vernment 3: thought themſelves ſecure 
in the Strength. of an unfoiled Army 


cf above Sixty thouſand Men, and in a 


Revenue proportionable, raiſed by the 
awe of their Forces,” though with the 
mock-forms of Legal Supplies by pre- 
tended Parliaments : Yet we ſaw them 
forced to give way to the bent and 

| CUr- 
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current Humour of the People, in fa- 
vour of their Ancient and Lawful Go- 
vernment 3 and this mighty Army of 
a ſudden loſe their Heart and their 
Strength, abandon what they had fo 
long called their Cauſe and their In- 
tereſt, and content themſelves to be 
moulded again into the Maſs of the 
People; and by conſpiring with the 
general humour of the Nation, make 
way for the _ glorious Reſtaura- 
tion without a drop of Blood drawn, 
in the end of a Quarrel, the beginning 
and courſe whereof had been ſo fatal 
to the Kingdom. 

For the other in Ho//axd, the conſti- 
tution of their Government had con- 
tinued Twenty years in the Hands of 
their Popular Magiſtrates, after the ex- 
clufion or intermiſſion of the Autho- 
rity of the Houſe of Orange, upon the 
death of the laſt Prince, and infancy 
of this. The chief direftion of their 
Affairs had for Eighteen years lain con- 
ſtantly in the Hands of their Penfioner 
de Witt, a Minſter of the greateſt Au- 
thority and Sufficiency, the greateſt 
application and induſtry that was ever 
knownin their State. In the courſe = 

| is 
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his Miniſtry, He and his Party had re- 
duced not only all the Civil charges of 
the Government in his Province, but 
in a manner all the Mihtary Commands 
in the Army out of the hancds of Perſons 
affeCtionate to the Houſe of Orange, in- 
to thoſe eſteemed ſure and faſt to the 
Intereſts of their more Popular State. 
And all this had been attended for fo 
long a courſe of years with the perpe- 
tual ſucceſs of their Afﬀairs, by the 
growth of their Trade, Riches, and 
Power at home, and the confideration 
of their Neighbours abroad : Yet the 
general humour of kindneſsin the Peo- 
ple to their old-form of Government 
under the Princes of Orange, grew up 
with the Age and Virtues of the young 
Prince, ſo as to raiſe the proſpe& of 
ſome unavoidable Revolutions among 
them for ſeveral years before it arrived. 
And we have ſeen it grow to that 
heighth in this preſent year, upon the 
Princes coming to the Two and Twen- 
tieth of his Age (the time afligned him 
by their Conſtitutions for his entring 
upon the publick. charges of their M:- 
lice) that though it had found them in 
Peace, it mult have occaſioned ſome 
Vio- 
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violent ſedition in their State : But 
meeting with the conjunCture of a Fo- 
reign Invaſion, it broke out intoſo fu- 
rious a rage of the People, and ſuch 
general tumults through the whole 
Country, as ended in the Blood of 
their chief Miniſters : In the diſplacing 
all. thar were ſuſpeted to be of their 
Party throughout the Government 3 
In the full reſtitution of the Prinee's 
Authority, to the higheſt Point any of 
his ne (Sh ever enjoyed : But withal, 


in ſuch a diſtraction of their Councils, 
and their Aﬀtions, as made way for the 
eafie ſucceſſes of the French Invaſion 3 
for the loſs of almoſt Five of their Pro- 
vinces in Two Months time, and for 
the general Preſages of utter ruine to 
their State. 
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Dublin, Fuly 22.167}. 
AN 


8.84: 4F 


Upon the | 
Advancement of T rave 


IN 
I RELAND. 


Written to the Earl of Eſſex, Lord 
Lievtenant of that Kingdom. 


My LORD, 


Know not what it was that fell 

into diſcourſe t'other day, and 

gave your Excellency the occa- 

tion of deſiring me to digeſt in- 

to ſome Method, and upon Pas 

per, the Means and Ways [ eſteemed 
H moſt 
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moſt proper for the advancing of Trade 
in Ireland : This I know very well, that 
you did it in a manner, and With FEx- 
preſſions too obliging to be refuſed, 
and out of a deſign ſo publick and ge 
nerous, as ought not to be diſcouraged, 
I had therefore much rather obey your 
Lordſhip in this Point, how ill ſoever | 
_ do it, than excuſe my ſelf, though ne- 
ver ſo well; which were much eaſfjer 
than the other. -For I might alledge, 
that neither my Birth nor my Breeding 
has been at all in this Country : That 
I have paſſed only one ſhort Period of 
my Life here, and the greateſt par 
thereof wholly out of Buſineſs & Pub- 
lick Thoughts : Thar I have fince been 
Ten years abſent from it 3 and am nov 
here upon no other occafion than of 4 
ſhort- Viſit to ſome of my Friends: 
Which are all Circumſtances that make 
me a very improper Subjett for ſuch: 
. Command. But I ſuppoſe the vein! 
have had of running into Speculation 
of this kind upon a greater Scgne 0 
Trade, andin a Country where I ws 
more a Stranger; and the too paruu 
Favour your Lordſhip has-expreſt to 
another Diſcourſe of this.nature, by 
Note c0 
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coſt me this preſent Service 3 and you 
have thought fit to puniſh me for one 
Folly, by engaging me to commit ano-, 
ther 3 like the Confeſfor, that preſcri- 
bed a Drunkard the Penance of being 
drunk again. However it is, your Lord- 
ſhip ſhall be obeyed, and therein I hope 
to be enongh excuſed 3 which 1s all I 
pretend to-upon this occaſion. 

Before I enter upon the Confidera- 
tions of Trade which are more gene- 
ral, and may be more laſting in this 
Kingdom, I will obſerve to your Lord- 
ſhip ſome particular Circumſtances in 
the Conſtitution and Government, 
which have been hitherto, and may be 
long the great Difcouragers of Trade 
and Riches here; and fome others in 
the preſent Conjuncture , which are 
abſolutely mortal to it ; that ſo you 
may not expe&t to find Remedies 
where indeed there 1s none; nor ſuf- 
ter Men, like bufie ignorant Phyſicians, 
to apply ſuch as are contrary to the 
Diſeaſe, becauſe they cannot fad ſuch 
as are proper for it. 

The true and natural Ground of 
Trade and Riches, is nutnaber of Peo- 
ple, in proportion to the compatls of 
H 2 Greund 
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Ground they inhabit. This makes all 
things neceſſary to life dear, and that 
forces men to induſtry and parſimony. 
Theſe Cuſtoms which grow firſt from 
neceſſity, come with time to be habi- 
tual in a Country. And where-ever ' 
they are ſo, that place muſt grow great 
in Traftick and Riches, if not diſtur- 
bed by ſome accidents or revolutions, 
as of Wars, of plagues, or Famines, by 
which the, People come to be either ſcat- 
rered or deſtroyed. 

People are multiphed in a Country * 
by the temper of the Climate, favoura- 
ble to generation, to health, and long- 
life. Or elſe by the Circumſtances of 
ſafety and eaſe under the Government, 
the credit whereot invites men over to 
it, when they cannot be either ſafe or 
ealte at home. When things are once 
in motion, Trade begets Trade, as fire 
does fire 3 and People go much, where 
much People are already gone. So men 
run ſtill to a crowd where they ſee it 
in the ſtreets, or the fields, though it 
be only to do as others do, to ſee or to 
be entertained. 

The want of Trade in Ireland pro- 
ceeds from the want of People 3 and this 
Is 
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is not grown from any ill qualities of 
the Climate or Air, but chiefly from 
the frequent Revolutions of ſo many 
Wars and Rebellions, fo great Slaugh- 


ters and Calamities of Mankind as 


have at ſeveral Intervals of time ſuc- 
ceeded the firſt Conqueſt of this King- 
dom in Hexry the Second*s time, until 
in the Year 1653. Two very great 
Plagues followdd the two great Wars, 
thoſs of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, and 
the laſt; which helped to drain the 
current ſtream of Generation in the 
Country. 

The diſcredit which is grown upon 
the Conſtitutions or- Settlements of 
this Kingdom, by ſo frequent and un- 
happy Revolutions that for many Ages 
have infeſted it, has been the great diſ- 
couragement to other Nations to tranſ- 
plant themſelves hither, and prevailed 
further than all the Invitations which 
the Cheapneſs and Plenty of the Coun- 
try has made them. So that had' it 
not been for the numbers of the Br:- 
tiſh, which the neceſlity of the late 
Wars at-firſt drew over, and of fach 
who either as Adventurers or Soldiers 
ſeated themſelves here upon account of 
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the ſatisfaftion made to them in Land, 
the Country had by the laſt War and 
Plague been left in a manner deſc- 
late. 

| Beſides, the Subordinacy of the Go- 
vernment changing hands fo often, 
makes an unſteadineſs in the purſuit 
of. the Publick Intereſts of the King- 
dom, gives way to the Emulations of 
the Tiffrent Fattions, and draws the 
Favour or Countenance of, the Go- 
vernment ſometunes to one Party or 
Intereſt, ſometimes to another : This 
makes different Motions in. Mens 
Minds, raiſing Hopes and, Fears, and 
Opinions of uncertainty in thetr Pof- 
ſe{lions; and, thereby m the - Peace of 
the Country. 

- This Subordinacy in the Govern- 
ment., and, emulation of Parties, with 
the, want ſometimes. of Authority in 
zhe: Governour (by the weakneſs of 
Hes Leyedhe and Support. at Couft)/ occa- 
10ns, the. perpetual, Agencies, or. Jour- 
uM Log land of. all Perions: that 
have any conliderable Pretences.in Ire- 
land,and Money. to purſne them, which 


end many times.in "ng Aboges; and 


amilies there, 


frequent habituating 0 
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1d, | though they have no Money to ſup- 
nd = them, but what s drawn out of 
"ty eland. Beſides, the young Gentle- 
men go of courſe for their Breeding 
o. | there 3 ſome ſeek their Health, and 
n, | others their Entertainment in a betrer * 
it | Climate or Scene : By thefe means the 
z. | Country loſes the expence of many of 


of | thericheſt Perfons or Famihes at hore, 
and mighty ſums of Money muſt needs 
go' over from hence into. Ergland, 
which the great Stock of rich Native 
Commodities here can make the only 
1s | amends for, | | 
4 Theſe Circumſtances fo prejudicial 
: | to the encreaſe of Trade and Riches 
£ | ina Country, ſeem nataral, or at leaſt 
have ever been incident to the Govern- 
ment here; and without them, the Na- 
tive Fertility of the Soil and Seas in fo 
- many rich Commodities improved by 
multitude of People and Induſtry,with 
the advantage of fo many excellent Ha- 
vens, and a Situation ſo'commodious 
for all ſorrs of Foreign Trade, muſt 
needs have'rendred this Kingdom one 
of the richeſt in Europe, and made a 
mighty encreaſe both of Strength and 
Revenue to the Crown of England ; 
H 4 where, 
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whereas 1t has hitherto been rather e- 
ſeemed and found to be.our weak fide, 
and to have coſt us more bloud and 
treaſure than'tis worth. 

Since my late arrival in Ireland, | 
have found a very unuſual, but I doubt 
very juſt cotnplaint concerning the 
ſcarcity of Maney 3 which occaftoned 
many airy Propoſitions for the remedy 
of jt, and among the reſt that af rai- 
ſing ſome, or all of the. Coyns here, 
This was chiefly grounded upon the 
experience made as they ſay about the 
Dake of Ormonds coming firſt over 
hither in 1663, when the Plate-pieces 
of Eight were raiſed three pence in 
the peice, and a mighty plenty of. mo- 
ney was obſerved to grow. 1n JIrelay4 
fora year or two after. But thys ſeems 
to me a very miſtaken account, and tq 
have depended wholly upon other cir- 
cumſtances little taken notice of, and 
not at all upon the raiſing of the Mo- 
ney to which it is by ſome-great men 
attributed. For firſt, there was abqut 
that time a general peace and ſerenity; 
which had newly ſucceeded a:;general 
trouble and cloud throughont all His 
Majeſties Kingdoms ;- then after two 


years 
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years attendance in Ergland, upon the 
ſettlement of Ireland ( there on the 
forge ) by all perſons and parties here 
that were conſiderably intereſted in it, 
the Parliament being called here, and 
the main ſettlement of Ireland wonnd 
up in England, and put into the Duke 
of Ormonds hands to paſs here into an 
At ; all perſons came over 1 a ſhoal, 
either to attend their own concern=- 
ments in the main, or more particu- 
larly to make their Court to the Lord 
Lievtenant , upon whom His Majeſty 
had at that time in a manner wholly 
devolved the care and diſpoſition of 
all affairs in this Kngdom. This made 
a ſudden and mighty ſtop of that iſſue 
of Money which had for two years run 
perpetually out of Ireland into Eng- 
lard, and kept it all at home. Nor, 1s 
the very.expence of the Duke of Or- 
words Own great Patrimonial Eſtate, 
with that: of ſeveral other Families that 
came over at that time, of ſmall confi- 
deration in the ſtock of this Kingdom. 
Beſides, there was a great ſum of Mo- 
hey'in ready Coyn brought over out 
of Exgland at the ſame' time, towards 
the arrears of the Army : which = 
a 
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2ll Circumſtances that muſt needs 


have made a mighty change in the 


courſe of ready Money here. All the 
Effect that I conceive was made by 
crying up the Pieces of Eight, was t6 
brmg 1m much more of that Species in 
Read of others current. here, ( as in- 
deed all the Money bronght from Erg- 
land was of that ſort, and complained 
of in Parliament to be of a worſe Al- 
lay), and to carry away much Ezgliþ 
Money mn exchange for Plate: pieces; 
by which a Trade was driven very be- 
neficial to the Traders, but of migh 
loſs to the Kingdom 1n the intrinſi 
Value of their Money. 

The Circumſtances at this time ſeem 
to be juſt the reverſe of what they were 
then : The Nations engaged in a Wat 
the moſt fatal to Trade of any that 
could ariſe : The Settlement of Ireland 
ſhaken at the Court, and falling into 
new Diſquiſitions (whether in truth, of 
| mcommon opinion, is all a cafe: Thy 
draws continual Agencies and Journie 
of People concerned into Emgland, to 
watch the Motions of the main Wheel 
there. Beſides, the Lieutenants & 
bland ſince the Duke of Ormond $ 
time, 
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time, have had little in their diſpoſi- 
tion here, and only executed the Re- 
folations daily taken at Conrt in par- 
ticular as well as general Afﬀeairs z 
which has drawn thither the atten- 
dance of all private Pretenders. The 
reat Eſtates of this Kingdom have 
en four or five Years conſtantly 
ſpent in | Exgland. Money , in ſtead 
of coming over hither for pay of the 
Army, has, fince the War began, been 
tranſmitted thither for pay of thoſe 
Forces that were called from: hence. 
And laſtly, This War has had a more 
particular and mortal influence upon 
the Trade of this Country, than upon 
any other of His Majeſty's Kingdoms. 
For by the At againſt Tranſporta- 
tion of Cattel into laxd, the Trade 
of this Country which runs wholly 
thither before, was turned very much 
ito Foreign Parts; but by this War 
the laſt is God, and the other not 


being open'd, there is in a manner no 
vent for any Commodity but of Wool, 
This neceflity has;forced the Kingdom 
togo onſtill with their Foreign Trade 3 
but that has beenwith ſuch mighty Loſ- 
les; by the great number of Dxtch Pri- 
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vateers plying about the Coaſts, af 
the want of Ergliſh Fregats to ſecure 
them, 'that the Stock of the Kingdom 
muſt be extreamly diminiſhed. Yet by 
the continuance of the ſame Expence 
and Luxury in point of living, Money 
goes over into Ergland to fetch what 
maſt ſupply it, thoagh little Comm& 
dities goes cither there or abroad to 
mak+any conſiderable ballance : By al 
. which it muſt happen, that with ano- 
ther Years. continuance of the War 
there will hardly be Money left in ths 7 
Kingdonyto turn the common Markets 
or pay afiy Rents, or leave any Circ Jaſt 
lation further than the Receipts of the Ind 
Cuſtoms and Quit-rents, and the Pay ha 
of the Army, which in both kinds mult 

be the laſt -that fail. | 
- In facfa Conjunttage, the crying up Bo, 
of any Species of Money will but en- 
creaſe: the 'want of it in general ; for 
while there goes not out Commodity 
ro: ballance that which 'is brought it, 
and no degree of Giins by exportation 
will make- amends-!for the Venture; raſ 
what ſhould Money cone in for, unl& 

it: be to carry out other ' Money as it 
did before,- and leave the Stock -that 
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remains equal indeed in denomination, 
but lower in the intrinſick value than 
it was before ? In ſhort, while this 
War laſts, and our Seas are ill guarded, 
all that can be done towards preſer- 
vipg the {mall remainder of Money in 
K. this Kingdom, 1s, Firſt, To introduce 
as far as can be,'a" Vein of Parſimony 
throughout the Country in all things 
that are not pertcaly the Native 
Growths and Manufactures : Then by 
ſeverity and ſteadineſs of the Go- 
yernment (as far as will be permit- 
ted) to keep up in fome credit the 
preſent Peace and Settlement : And 
laſtly, to force Men to a degree of 
Induſtry, by ſuffering none to hope 
that they ſhall be able to live by 
Rapine or Fraud. For m ſome Diſ- 
eaſes of a Civil as well as a Natural 
Body, all that can be done is to faſt 
and to reſt, to watch and to pre- 
vent Accidents, to truſt to Methods 
i rather than Medicines or Remedies ; 

and with patience to expect till the 
Humours, being ſpent, and the Criſs 
1h palt, way may be made for the na- 

tural Returns of Health and of 
hat dtrength. 
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This being premiſed as peculiar & 
ther to the Government in general, 
to the preſent ConjunCcture 3 I ſhal 
procecd to ſuch Obſervations as occut 
concerning the ways of advancing the 
- common and ſtanding Trade of th 
Kingdom. 

The Trade of a Country ariſes fron 
the native Growths of the Soil or Seas: 
the Manufattures, the commodiouſne 
of Ports, and the ftore of Shipping 
which belong to it. The Improve 
ment therefore of Trade in Flaw 
muſt be confidered in the furvey of al 
theſe Particulars, the Defe&s to which 
at preſent they are ſubject, and the 
Encreaſes they are capable of receiviny 
either from the courſe of Time, the 
change of Cuſtoms, or the condudtt and 
application of the Government. 

The native Commodities or cotntnor 
ealie Manufa&tures which make up the 
Exportation of this Kingdom , and 
conſequently furniſh both the Stock 
Foreign Commodities confumed in the 
Country ,- and that likewiſe of cur- 
rent Money , by which all Trade 
turned, are Wooll, Butter, Beef, Catte|, 
Fiſh, Iron; and by the improvement 
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of theſe, either in the quantity, the 
credit, or the farther Manufafture, the 
Trade of Ireland ſeems chiefly to be 
advanced. | 

In this Survey/ one thing mult be ta- 
ken notice of as peculiar to this Coun- 
trey, which is, That as in the nature 
cf its Government, ſo in the very im- 
provement of its Trade and Riches, it 
ought to be conſidered not only in its 
own proper intereſt, but hkewiſe in 
its relation to England, to which it is 
ſubordinate, and upon whoſe weal in 
the main, that of this Kingdom de- 
pends; and therefore a regard muſt 
be had of thoſe points wherein the 
Trade of* Irelqnd comes to interfere 
with any - main branches of the Trade 
of England; in which caſes the encou- 
ragement of ſuch Trade ought to be 
either declined or moderated, and ſo 
= way to the intereſt of Trade in 

gland, upon the health and vigour 
whereof, the ſtrength, riches and glo- 
ry of his Majeſties Crowns ſeem chief- 
ly to depend. But on the other fide, 
ſome ſuch branches of Trade ought 
not wholly to be ſuppreſt, but nk 
lo far admitted as may ſerve the gene- 
ral 
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ral conſumption of this Kingdom, leſt 
by too great an importation -of Com- 
modities, though out of England it 
ſelf, the money of this Kingdom hap- 
pen to be drawn away in ſuch a de- 
gree, as not to leave a ſtock ſufficient 
tor turning the Trade at home the 
effect hereof would be general diſcon- 
tents - among the People, complaints, 
or at leaſt ill impreſſions of the Go- 
vernmentz which in a Country com- 
' poſed of three ſeveral Nations differ- 
Ent to a great degree in Language, Cu- 
ſtoms and Religion, as well as Intereſts 
( both of property and dependances) 
may prove not only dangerous to this 
Kingdom, but to Erglarng it ſelf. Since 
a ſore in tne leg may affect the whole 
body, and in time grow as difficult a 
cure as if it were in the head 3 eſpeci- 
ally where humours abound. 

The Wooll of Ireland ſeems not to 
be capable of any encreaſe, nor to ſuf- 
ter under any defect, the. Countrey 
being generally full ſtockt with Sheep, 
pom. of Wolves, the Soil little ſub- 
ject to other Rots than of Hunger 
and all the conſiderable flocks being of 
Ergliſh breed, and the ſtaple of Wooll 
gene- 
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generally-equal with that of Northamp- 
ton or Leiceſterſpire, the improvement 
of this Commodry by Manufactures 
in this Kingdom womld give fo great a 
damp to the Trade of -Ergland ( of 
which Clothes, Stuffs and Stockins, 
make ſo mighty a part ) that it ſeems 
not fit to be encouraged here, at leaſt 
no further than to ſuch a quantity of 
one or two Summer-ſtuffs, 1riſþ-freeze, 
and Cloth from Six Shillings to Four- 
teen, . as. may ſupply in ſome meaſure 
the ordinary conſumption of the King- 
dom. That which ſeems moſt neceſſary 
in this Branch, is the careful and ſevere 
execution of the Statutes provided to 
forbid the Exportation of Wooll to 
any other parts but to Exglard ; which 
is the more to be watched and feared, 


fince thereby the preſent Riches of this 


Kingdom would be mightily encreaſed, 
and great advantages might be made by 
the connivance of Governours ; where. 
s0n the other (ide, this would prove a 
moſt ſenſible decay, if not deſtruction 
of Manufactures both here and in Erg- 

land it (elf. 
Yarn is a Commodity very proper 
to this Country, but made in no great 
I quan- 
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quantities in any parts beſides theNorth; 
nor any where into Linnen toafy great 
degree, or of forts fit for the -better 
uſes at home, or exportation abroad; 
though of all others, this ought moſt to 
be encouraged, and was therefore 
chiefly deſigned by the Earl of Strafford, 
The Soil produces Flax kindly and well, 
and fine too, anſwerable to the care 
uſed in choice of Seed and exerciſe of 
Husbandry z and much Land is fit for 
it here, which is not ſo for Corn. The 
ManafaQure of it in gathering or beats 
ing, is of little toil or application; 
and1o the, fittes for the Natives of the 
Country. Beſides, no Women are 
apter toſpin it well than the Iriſh, who 
labouring little in any kind with their 
Hands, have their Fmgers more ſupple 
and ſoft than other Women of the 
poorer. condition among us. And this 
may certainly be advanced and im: 
proved into a "great Manufatture of 
Linnen, ſo as to beat down the'Trade 
both of Frazce and Hol/ard, and draw 
much of the Money which goes from 
England to thoſe Parts upon this occa- 
fion, into the Hands of His Majeſtic 
Subjects of Ireland, without crofling 


any 
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any intereſt of Trade in Exgland. For 
beſides what has been faid of Flax and 
Spinning, the Soil and Climate are pro- 
per for whitening, both by the frequen-" 
cy of Brooks, and alſoof Winds 1n the 
Country. | 

Much care was ſpent upon this de- 
fign in an AC of Parliament palt the 
laſt Seſſion, and ſomething may have 
been advanced by it ; but the too great 
rigor impoſed upon the ſowing of cer- 
tain quantities of Flax, has cauſed (and 
perhaps juſtly) a general neglect in the 
execution 3 and common guilt has made 
the Penalties impracticable z ſo as the 
main effe& has been ſpoiled by too' 
much diligence, and the Child killed 
with kindneſs. For the Money apply- 
ed by that AC to the encouragement 
of making fine Linnen , and -broad, 
(which [ think is twenty pounds every 
year in each County), though the 
inſhtation was good, yet it has not 
reached the end, by encouraging any 
conſiderable application that way 3 fo 
that ſometimes one ſhare of that Money 
1s paid to a ſingle pretender at the Sizes 
or Sefltons 3 and ſometime a ſhare 1s 


aaved, for want of any pretender at all. 
F 3 'This 
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This Trade may be advanced by 
ſome amendments to the laſt Ae in 
gttother Sefſion, whereby the neceſſity 
of ſowing Flax may be ſo limited, as 
to be made eaſily prafticable, and f 
may be forced by the ſeverity of levy: 
ing the Penalties EnaQted. And for 
the Money allotted in the Counties, no 
Perſon ought to carry the firſt, ſecond, 
or third Price, without producing two 
Pieces of Linnen of. each ſort (where- 
as one only nqw is neceſſary). And 
ſevere defences may be mobs againſt 
- weaving any Linnen under a certain 
| breadth, ſuch as may be of better ute 
to the pooreſt People, and in the 
courſeſt Linnen, than the narrow Jriþ 
Cloth 3 and may bear ſome price v 
broad when ever more comes to be 
made than is conſumed at home. But 
after all theſe or ſuch like Proviſions, 
there are but two things which can 
make any extraordinary advance lt 
this Branch of Trade, and thoſe are: 
Firſt, An increaſe of People in the Coun- 
try to ſuch a degree as may make thing 
neceſlary to Lite dear,and thereby force 
general induſtry from each Member df 
a Family (Women as well as oy 
a 
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and in as many ſorts as they can. well 
turn to, which among others may in 
time come to run the Vein this way. 
TY The ſecond is a particular application 
SY in the Government. And this muſt 
of be made either by ſome Governour 
Y upon his own private account, who 
for has a great ſtock that he is content to 
nd turn that way, and is invited by the 
nd, gains, or elſe by the honour of bring- 
WOE ing to paſs a Work of ſo much pub- 
Ty lick utility both to Ergland and Ire- 
nd 1rd ( which Circumſtances I ſuppoſe - 
nt Þ concur'd both in the Earl of Straford's 
al Jdefign )z and when ever they meet a- 
uſe gain, can have no better Copy to fol- 
the low in all particulars,. than that begun 
j } at.the Naas in his time. Or elſe by a 
© F conſiderable fum of Money being laid 
be Þ afide, either out of His Majeſties pre- 
Bt ſent Revenue, or ſome future Subſidy 
5 to be granted for this Occaſion : And 
ay this either to be imployed in ſetting 
"VF upof ſome great Linnen ManufaQure 


ity infome certain Place, and to be mana- 
uy zed by ſome certain Hands both for 
ng king al ſorts of fine Clothes, and of 

thoſe for Sails too. The benefit or 
loſs of ſach. a Trade - accruing to the 
in - 4.8 Govern- 
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Government, until it comes to take 
root in the Nation, Or elſe if thy 
' ſeem too great an undertaking for the 
4 humour of our Age, then ſuch a ſun 
of Money to lie ready in Hands ap 
"pointed by the Government, for tz 
ie off at common moderate Prizesal 
_ ſuch Pieces of Cloth as ſhall be brought 
1n- by any Perſons at certain times to 
the chief Town of each County ; and 
all ſach pieces of Cloth as are fit fa 
Sails, to be carried into the Stores 
the Navy. ; All that are fit for the uk 
of the Arniy, to be'given the Soldi 
ers ( as Clothes are) m part of ther 
Pay: And all finer pieces to be old, 
and the Money ſtill applied to the e- 
creaſe-or conſtant ſupply of 'the main 
Stock. The effe&t hereof would be 
That People finding a certain Market 
for this Commodity, and that of others 
10 uticertain as . it 1s in this Kingdotn, 
would turn ſo much of their induſty 
this way, as would ſerve to furniſha 
great part,'of. that Money, which % 
tmoſt abſolutely neceſſary for payment 
of "Taxes, Rents, or ſubliſtence of Fx 
_——_E- CE 
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from one ſort of Cattel, and are fubje& 
tothe ſame general defects, and capa- 
ble of ' the lame common improve- 
ments. 

.. The three firſt are certain Commo- 
dities,, and yield the readieſt Money 
of any that are turned' in this King- 
dom, - becauſe they never tail of a price 
abroad. Beef is a Drug, finding-no 
conſtant vent abroad; ;.and therefore 
yielding no. rate at. home: : for the 
conſumption of the Kingdom holds no 
proportion with - the: product that. is 
uſually made 'of Cattel ivitz fo that 
in many Parts at this timean Ox may 
be bought in the Gountry-Markets, 
and the Hide and Tallow fold-at the 
next Trading-Town fornear as much 
as. it coſt. 'The defects of theſe Com- 


modities lie either in the ageand teed+ 


ing ofthe Cattel that' are killed,.or 
in the Manyfatfture and yp. them 


up/for exportation abroad. .. 
-- Unal Tranſportation: of [Cartel 
into Ezgtand was forbidden by the late 


Ad of Parliament, the quickeſt Trade 
of ready Money here: was driven;, by 
the ſale of [young Bullocks, which for 
fur or five. Summer-months of; the 
I 4 year 
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year were carried over /in' very great 


numbers, and this made all the: Breed. 


<rs-in the Kingdonr turn their Land; 
and Stocks chietly to that ſort of Cattel, 
Few Cows were bred fp forthe Dai- 
Ty, more than ſerved the Conſumption 
within : and: few Oxen for''draught, 
which was all performed by: taſeally 
(mall Horfes.z :10 as the'-Cattel' gene. 
rally ſold 'exher' for {laughter' within, 
or Exportation abroad, were of tw 

three, or at' beſt fobir years old, = 
thoſe ſuch' as:had never been either 
handled or wintered at harid-meat, but 
bred wholly upon the Mountains in 
Sammer,- and: upon the withered long 
Grafs of the tower Lands in the Winter, 
The effe& hereof was very pernicious 
ro'this Kingdom in what concerned all 


theſe Commoditzes : The Hides were. 


, thin,and lank ;/The Tallow mach 
leſs in. quantity;'and of:quicker con- 
ſumption. -Lirtle' Batter was exported 
abroad,” and that diſcredned; by: the 
houſwifery of the [riſþ, in:imaking it 
vp-z - moſt of» what - was: {ent 'coming 
from their Hands, -who altoge \kept up 
the Trade of Dairices, becauſe the breed 
of their Catre'was not fitfor the =, 
$9 * | ; 
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liſh Markets. But above all, the Trade 


' of Beef for foreign Exportation was 


prejudiced. and almoſt funk: for the 
Fleſh being young, and only Graſs-fed 
(and that on a ſudden by the ſweet- 
neſs of the Sammers Paſture, after the 
Cattel being almoſt ſtarved in the Win- 
ter) was thin, light and moiſt, and-not 
of a ſubſtance to endure the Salt, or 
be preſerved by it, for long Voyages, 
or. a ſlow, Conſumption. Beſides, ei- 
ther the unskilfulneſs, or careleſneſs, or 
Knavery of the Traders, added much 
to the undexvalae and diſcredit of theſe 


' Commodities ' abroad ; for the Hides 


were often made up very dirty, which 
increaſed the weight, by. which that 
Commodity 1s ſold when it comes in 
quantities abroad, The Butter would 
be better en; the top, and , bottom of 
the Barrel, than in the middle, which 
would- be ſometimes filled up ,- or 
mingled with Tallow 3 nay, ſometimes 
with Stones, The Beet, would be ſo 
Ill choſen, or fo ill cured,., as to ſtink 
many times before 1t' came. ſo far as 
Holland, ox: at [leaſt not prave a Com- 
modity that ' would Jefeay the firſt 
charge of the Merchant. before XK yas 
boy "Fipe: 
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ſhipt. Nay, I have known Merchant 
there, fain tothrow away great Quan 
titics, after having lain long in theit 
Hands without any Market at all. 
After the A@& in England had wholly 
ſtopt the Tranſportation of Cattel, the 
Trade of this Kingdom was forced to 
find out a new Channel; a great deal of 
Land was turned to Sheep, becauſe 
Wooll gave ready Money for the Exe- 
liſþ Markets, -and by ftealth for thoſe 
abroad. The Breeders of Ezgliſh Cat- 
. *tel turn'd much to Dairy, or elſe by 
keeping their Cattel to ſix and ſeven 
year old;and wintering them dry,made 
them fit for the Beef-trade abroad; and 
ſome of the Merchants fell into care 
and exa&tneſs in Barrelling them up; 
and hereby the improvements of this 
Trade were grown fo ſenſible in the 
courſe of a few years, that in the year 
1669, fome Merchants in Ho/ard aflu- 
red me, that they had received parcels 
of Beef out of Trelaid which ſold cur- 
rent, and very near the Ergliſh; and 
of Batter which ſold beyond it; and 
that they had obſerved it ſpent as if it 
came from the richer Soil of the two. 


'Tis moſt evident, that if the Dutch 
War 
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War had not broken out ſo ſoon after 
the improvements of all theſe Trades 
(forced at.firſt by neceſſity, and grow- 
ing afterwards habitual by uſe), a few 
years would have very much advanced 
the Trade and Riches of this Kingdom, 
and made it a great gainer, inſtead of 
lofing by the A& againſt Tranſporta- 
tion of their Cattel : But the War 
gave a ſudden damp to this and all o- 
ther Trade,. which is ſunk to nothing 
by the continuance of it. | 
However, having marked the defedts 
that were evenin time of peace, it may 
not be uſeleſs to ſet down the Reme- 
dies, though little practicable while the 
War laſts. For that great one of kil- 
ling Catrel young, and only Graſs-fed, 
I know none ſo effeCtual as introducing 


-a general cuſtom of uſing Oxen for all 


ſorts of draught, which would be per- 
haps the greateſt improvement that 


could be made in many kinds through- 


out the Kingdom. by this means the 
great ſhaughter would be made of full- 


grown, large, and well wintered Cat- 


rel, which would double the income 
made by Hide, Tallow and Beef, and 


raiſe their Credit in all foreign Mar- 


ketsz 
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kets, every Man would be forced to 
provide Winter-fodder for his Team 
(whereas common Garrans ſhift upon 
Graſs the year round); and this would 
force Men to the encloſing of Grounds, 
and improving Bog into Meadows 5 the 


Race of Garrans would decreaſe, and. 


fo make room for the Countrys main- 
taining the. greater number of Cattel, 
which makes a foreign Commodity, 
though they die by accident or age; 
whereas the other makes none at 
all. | 
No great or uſefu} thing 1s to be 
atchieved withou@- difficulties z and 
therefore what may be raiſed againſt 
this Propoſal, ought not to diſcourage 
the attempting it. Firſt, the Statutes 
again(t that barbarous cuſtom of Plow- 
ing by the Tail, ought to be renewed, 
and. upon abſolute Forfeitures inſtead 
of Penalties; the conſtant and eaſie 
compoſitions whereof, have proved ra- 
ther an allowing than forbidding 1t, 
Now if this were wholly diſuſed, the 
Harneſs for Horſes being dearer than 
for Oxen, the Iriſh wonld turn their 
draught ta the laſt, where-ever they 
have hitherto uſed the Plowing by Ay 

ail, 
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Tail. Next, a Standard might be made, 
under which no Horſe ſhould be uſed 
for draught 3 this would ngt only en- 


large the breed of Horſes, but make 


way for the uſe of Oxen, becauſe they 
would be cheaper kept than large good 
Horſes, which could not be wintered 
like Garrans without houſing or fod- : 
der. And laſtly, a Tax might be laid 


upon every Horſe of draught through- 


out the Kingdom 3 which beſides the 
main uſe here intended, would increaſe 


' the King's Revenue by one of the eaſieſt 


ways that is any where in uſe. 

For the nnſcarriages mentioned in 
the making up of thoſe ſeveral Com- 
modities for foreign Markets, they 
muſt likewiſe be remedied by ſevere 
Laws, or elſe the improvements of the 
Commodities themſelves will not ſerve 
to bring them 1n credit, upon which 
all Trade turns. Firſt, the Ports out 
of which ſuch Commodities ſhall be 
ſhipt, may be reſtrained to a certain 
number, ſfach as he moſt convenient 
for the venr of the Inland Provinces, 
and ſuch as either are already, or are 
capable of being made regular Corpo- 
rations. Whatever of them fball be 
carried 
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carried out of any other Port, ſhall be 
penal both to the Merchant that deli- 


vers, and to the Maſter that receives 
them. In: the Ports allowed ſhall be 
publiſhed Rules agreed on by the skil- 
* talleſt Merchants 1n thoſe Wares, to be 

obſerved in the making up X all ſuch 
as are intended for foreign 1 ranſpor- 
ration, and declaring that what is not 
found agreeable to thoſe Rules, ſhall 
not be ſuffered togo out. Two Officers 
may be appginted to be choſen every 
three years by the Body of the Cor- 
poration, whole buſineſs ſhall be to in- 
{pect all Barrels of Beef, Tallow, But- 
ter, and all Packs of Hides, and put 
ro them the Seal or Mark of the Cor- 
poration, without which none ſhall be 
ſutfer'd to go abroad 3 Nor ſhall this 
Mark be athxed toany Parcels by thoſe 
Officers, but ſuch as they have viewed, 
and found agreeable to the Rules ſer 
forth for that purpoſe. Whereof one 
ought to be certain, That every Bar- 
rel be of the ſame conſtant weight, 
or ſomething over. If this were ob- 
ſerved for a {mall courſe of time, un- 
der any certain Marks, the credit of 


them both as to quality and weight 
would 
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would riſe to that degree, that the 
Barrels or Packs would go off .in the 
Markets they uſed abroad, upon fight 
of the Mark, like Silver-plate upon 
fight of the Cities Mark where 'tis 
made. 

The great difficulty will lie in the 
good execution of the Offices: But the 
Intereſt of ſach Corporations lying fo 
deep in the credit of their Mark, will 
make emulation: among them, every 
one vying to raiſe their own as high 
as they can; and this will make them 
careful in the choice of Men fit for 
that turn. Beſides, the Offices ought 
to be made beneficial to a good de- 
gree, by a certain Fee upon every Seal z 
and yet the Office to be forfeited up- 
on every miſcarriage of the Officer, 
which ſhall be judged ſo by the chief 
Magiſtrates of the Town, and thereap- 
on a new Eledion be made by the Body 
of the Corporation. 

Cattel for Exportation, are Sheep, 
Bullocks, Horſes; afid of one or other: 
of theſe kinds the Country ſeems to 
be full-ſtockt, no Ground that J- hear 
of being -untenanted : the two firſt 
{eem lafficiently improved in the kinds 
as 
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as well as the number, moſt of bot 
being of the Engliſh breed. And n_ 
it were better for the Country if t 
number of Horſes being leflened, made 
room for that of encreaſing Sheep, and 
great Cattel z yet it ſeems indifferent 
which of theſe two were moſt turn 
to, and that. will be regulated by the 
liberty or reſtraint of carrying live Cat 
tel into England. When the patlage 
is open; Land will be turned molt to 
great Cattel ; when ſhut, to Sheep, # 
it is at preſent; though I am not « 
opinion it can laſt, becauſe that At 
ſeems to have been carried on rathet 
by the intereſt of particular Countis 
in Exgland, than by that of the whole 
which in my Opinion muſt be evident- 
ly a loſer by it. For firſt, the fraigli 
of all Cattel that were brought ove, 
being in Exgliſh Veſſels, was'ſo mud 
clear gain to England; and this ws 
one with another near a third, © 
at leaſt a fourth part of the price. 
Then, their coming over young and 
very cheap to the firſt Market, made 
them donble the price by one yean 
feeding 3 which was the greateſt 1m- 
provement to be made of our - P> 
ture 
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ſture-land in Exgland. * The Trade of 
Hides, and Tallow, or elfe of Leather, 
was mightily advanced in England , 
which will be beaten down 1n foreign 
Markets by Ireland, if they come to 
kill all their Cattel at home. The young 
wall Iriſþ Cattel ſerved for the common con- 
tf ſumption in Ergland, while their own 
>, large old fat Cattel went into the Bar- 
rel for the foreign Trade, in which 


v4 Iriſh Beef had in a manner no part, 
aff though by the continuance of this 


reſtraint it will be forced upon um- 
AG omen, and come to ſhare with 
gland in the Beef-Trade abroad. 
Grounds were turned much in Erg- 
Je | /az4trom breeding, either to feeding or 
'F Dairy, and this advanced the Trade of 

of Erg/iſþ Butter, which will be extream- 
5 ly beaten down when JIrelazd turns to 
a6 © too (and in the way of Engliſ 
Huſwifery, as it has done a great deal 
lince the reſtraint'npon Cattel). And 
laſtly, whereas Ireland had before very 
little Trade but with Exglard, and with 
a4} *he Money for their Cattel bought 
all the Commodities there which they 
wanted ; By this reſtraint they are for- 
pj ©d to ſeek a foreign Marketz and 
K. where 
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Where they ſell, they will be ſure to 
buy too 3 and all the foreign Mer- 
| chandize which they had before from 
Briſtol, Cheſter, and London, they will 
have in time from Roar, Amſterdam, 
Lisbon and the Streights. As for the 
true cauſes of the decay of Rents in 
Ereland, which made the occaſion of 
that A&, they-were to be found in 
the: want of People, in the mighty 
conſumption cf foreign Commoditie 
among the better ſort, and in a higher 
way'of living among all, and not in 
this Frahſportation of Iriſþ Cattel; 
which would have been complained of 
in fortmer times, if it had been found 
a-prejndice' ts Frrgland. Beſides, the 
Rents have been far from encreaſing 
ſince, and though: that may be by 0- 
ther accidents, yet as to what concerns 
Ireland , it comes all to one, unlef 
Wooll be forbidden as well as Cattel; 
for - the leſs-Cartel comes over from 
thence, there'comes the more Wool, 
which goes as" far as t'other towards 
beating down the price of Paſture- 
lands in' England; and yet the Tran- 
{portation of Wooll cannot be forbid- 
den, ſince that” would force 7 Y 
| Woo 
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Woall either by ſtealth into foreign 
Markets, or elſe in Cloth by the ad- 
vance of that Manufacture ; either of 
which would bring a ſudden decay up- 
on the principal Branch of the Exgli/þ 
Trade. 

Horſes in Ireland are a Drug, but 
ty, 
not only of greater uſe at home,*but 
alſo fit for Exportation into other 
Countries. The Soil is of a ſweet and 
plentiful Graſs, which will raiſe a large 
bred 3 and the Hills, efpecially near 
the Sea-coaſts, are hard and rough, and 
ſo fit to give them Shape and Breath, 
and ſound Feet. - The preſent defects 
m them, are breeding without choice 
of Stallions either in Shape or Size, 
and truſting ſo far to the gentleneſs of 
the Climate, as to winter them abroad, 
without ever handling Colts till they 
are four years old : This both checks 
the growth of the common breeds, and 
gives them an incurable ſhyneſs, which 
#s the general vice of Ir; Horſes, and 
tz hardly” ever ſeen in Flanders, be- 
cauſe the hardneſs of the Winters 1n 
thoſe Parts forces the Breeders there 
to houſe and handle their Colts for at 
| K 2 leaſt 
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leaſt ſix Months every year. © In the 
Studs of Perſons of quality in Ireland, 
where care 1s taken, and coſt 1s not 
ſpared, we ſce Horſes bred of excel. 
lent ſhape, and vigour, and f1ze, ſo asto 
reach great prices at home, and encou- 
rage Strangers to find the Market here; 
amgpg whom I met with one this Sum- 
mePthat came over on that Errand, 
and bought about twenty Horſes to 
carry over into the French Army, from 
twenty to threeſcore Pounds price at 
the firſt hand. 

The improvement of Horſes here 
may be made by a Standard preſcribed 
to all Stallions, and all Horſes that ſhall 
be uſed for draught 3 the main Point 
being to make the common Breed 
large, for then whether they have ſhape 
orno, they have ever ſome reaſonable 
price both at home and abroad. And 
beſides, being not to be raiſed without 
wintering, they will help to force Men 
into improvement of Land by a necel- 
ſity of Fodder. But for inconrages 
ment of finer breed, and in the better 
Hands, ſome other Inſtitutions may be 
invented, by which emulation may be 
raiſed among the Breeders by a pro- 
ſpect 
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ſpe& both of particular Honour and 
Profit to thoſe who ſucceed beſt, and 
of good ordinary gains and ready vent 
toluch as by aiming at the beſt, though 
they fail, yet go beyond the common 
ſorts To this purpoſe there may be 
ſet up both a Horſe-Fair, and Races to 
be held at a certain time every year 
for the ſpace of a Week ; the firſt in 
the faireſt Green near the City of 
Dublin, the later in that place deſigned 
by your Lordſhip in the Park for ſome 
ſuch purpoſe. During this Week, the 
Monday, Wedneſday and Friday, may 
be the Races 3 the Treſday, Thurſday, 
and Saturday, the Fairs may be held. 
At each Race may be two Plates given 
by the King, one of Thirty Pounds, 
and the other of Twenty (beſides the 
faſhion) as the Prizes for the firſt and 
ſecond Horſe z the firſt Engraven with 
2 Horſe Crowned with a Crown ; the 
ſecond with a Coronet, and under it 
the day of the Month, and the year. 
Belides theſe Plates, the Wagers may 
be as the Perſons pleaſe among them- 
ſelves, but the Horſes muſt be eviden- 


$ ced by good Teſtimonies to have been 


bred in Ireland. For honour , the 
K 3 Lord 
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Lord Lievtenant may ever be preſent 
himſelf, or at leaſt name a Deputyin 
his room, and two Judges of the Field, 
who (hall decide all Controverſies, and 
with ſound of a Trumpet declare the 
two Victors. The Maſters of theſe 
two Horſes may be admitted to ride 
from the Field to the Caſtle with the 
Lord Lievtenant, or his Deputy, and 
to Dine with him that day, and there 
receive all the honour of the Table, 
This to be done, what quality ſoever 
the Perſons are of : tor the lower that 
3s, the more willbe the Honour 3 and 
perhaps the more the ſport : and the 
encouragement of breeding will by 
that means extend to all ſorts of 
Men. 

For the Fairs, the Lord Lievtenant 
may likewiſe be preſent every day 1n 
the heighth of them, by himſelf or 
Deputy, and may with the advice of 
the two chief Officers of the Arty then 
preſent, chooſe out one of the beſt 
Horſes, and two of the beſt Geldings 
that appear in the Fair, not under four, 
nor above ſeven yearsold. For which 
ſhall be paid to the owners of them, 
after ſufficient Teſtimony of their be- 

bto. ing 
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ing bred in Jrelazd, One hundred 
pounds for the Horſe, and fifty pounds 
apiece for the Geldings. Theſe Sums, 
as that for the Plates, to iſſue out of 
the Revenue of Ireland, and without 
trouble or fee; and the three Horſes 
to be ſent over every year to the King's 
Stables. Both thoſe that won the Plate, 
and thoſe which are thus fold, ought 
immediately to be marked, fo as they 
may never return a ſecond time, either 
to the Race, or to the Sale. 

The benefit by ſuch an Inſtitution as 
this, will be very great and various : 
For beſides the encouragement to 
breed the beſt Horſes, from the ho- 
nour and gain already mentioned, 
there will be a ſort of publick enter- 
tainment for one whole Week, during 
which the Lord Lievtenant, the Lord 
Mayor of the City, and the great Of- ' 
ficers both Civil and Military, ought 
to keep open Tables for all ſtrangers. 
This will draw a confluence of People 
from all parts of the Country, Many 
perhaps wk the nearer Parts of Emrg- 
lndmay come, not only as to a pub- 
lick kind of folemnity, but as to a 
great Mart of the beſt Horſes. This 
K 4 will 
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will inrich the City by the expence of 
ſuch a concourſe, and the Country by 
the ſale of many Horſes into England, 
and in time (or from .thence) into 
foreign Parts. This will make general 
Acquaintances among the Gentry of 
the Kingdom, and bring the Lord 
Lientenant to be more perſonally 
known, and more honoured, by his ap- 
pearing in more greatneſs, and with 
more ſolemnity than uſual upon theſe 
Occaſions. And all this with expence 
only 6f Two hundred and fifty 
Pounds a year to the Crown, for 
which the King ſhall have three the 
beſt Horſes fold that year in be 
land. p 
The Fiſhing of Ireland might prove 
a Mineunder Water, as rich as any un- 
der Ground, if it were improved to 
thoſe vaſt advantages it is capable of, 
and that we ſee it raiſed to in other 
Countries. But this is impoſlible un- 
der ſo great a want of People, and 
cheapneſs of all things neceſſary to Lite 
throughout the Country, which are in 
all Places invincible Enemies of indu- 
ſtry and improvements. While theſe 
continue, I know no way of advan- 
| cing 
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cing this Trade to any conſiderable de- 
gree, unleſs it be the erecting four 
Companies: of Fiſhery, one in each 
Province of Jreland, into which every 
Man that enters, ſball bring a certain 
Capital, and receive a proportionable 
ſhare of the gain or loſs, and have a 
proportional Voice in the Election of 
a Preſident and Council, by whom the 
whole buſineſs 1n each Province ſtall 
be managed. If into each of theſe 
Companies the King or Lord Lieute- 
nant would enter for a conſiderable 
ſhare at the firſt, towards building ſuch 
a number of Boats and Bufles as each 
Company could eaſily manage, it 
would be an encouragement both of 
honour and advantage. Certain Pri- 
viledges likewiſe, or Immunities, might 
be granted from charges of trouble or 
expence, nay from Taxes, and all unu-' 
ſual Payments to the Publick, in favour 
of ſuch as brought in a proportion to a 
certain heighth into the Stock of the 
Fiſhery. Nay, it ſeems a Matter of ſo 
great importance to His Majeſtics 
Crowns, both as to the improving the 
Riches of this Kingdom, and impairing 
the mighty Gains of His NOOonn 
| Y 
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by this Trade, that perhaps there were 


no hurtif an Act were made, by which 
none ſhould be capable of being either 
choſen intoa Parliament, or the Com- 
miſſion of the Peace, who had not 
manifeſted his defires of advancmg 
the publick good by entring in ſome 
certain proportion into the Stock and 
Companies of the Fiſhery ; fince the 
greatneſs of - one, and application of 
the other, ſeem the only preſent means 
of improving ſo rich and ſo impor- 
tant a Trade. It will afterwards be 
the buſineſs of the Companies them- 
ſelves, or their direftors, to fall into 
the beſt Methods and Rules for the cu- 
ring and barrelling up all their Fiſh, 
and to fee them fo exattly obſerved, 
as may bring all thoſe quantities of 
them that ſhall be ſent abroad, or ſpent 
at home, into the higheſt and moſt ge- 
neral credit; which with advancing 
the Seaſons all that can be, ſo as to 
find the firſt foreign Markets, will be 
a way to the greateſt and ſureſt Gains. 
In Holland there have been above 
thirty Placaerts or ACts of State con- 
cerning the curing, falting, and bar- 


relling: of Herrings-alone, with ſuch 
ſeve- 
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ſeverity 1n the Impoſition and execu- 
tion of Penalties, that the buſineſs is 
now grown to an habitual skill, and 
care, and honeſty, ſo as hardly any 
Example 1s ſeen of failing in that Mat- 
ter, or thereby unpairing the gene- 
ral Credit of that Commodity among 
them, or in the foreign Markets they 
uſe. 

Iron ſeems to me the Manufacture 
that of all others ought the leaſt ro be 
encouraged in Ireland ; or if it be, 
which requires the moſt reſtriction to 
certain Places and Rules. For I do not 
remember to have heard that there is 
any Oar in Jreland, at leaſt I am ſure 
the greateſt part is fetched from Erg- 
land ;, fo that all this Country affords 
of its own growth towards this Manu- 
facture, is but the Wood, which has 
met but with too great Conſumptions 
already in molt Parts of this Kingdom, 
and needs not this to deſtroy what is 
left. So that Iron-works ought to be 
confined to certain Places, where either 
the Wocds continue vaſt, and make the 
Conntry ſavage 3 or where they are 
not at all fit for Timber, or likely ro 
grow to itz or where there 1s no-con- 
4 veyance 
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ſeverity in the Impoſition and execu- 
tion of Penalties, that the bufineſs is 
now grown to an habitual skill, and 
care, and honeſty, ſo as hardly any 
Example 1s ſeen of failing in that Mat- 
ter, or thereby 1mpairing the gene- 
ral Credit of that Commodity among 
them, or in the foreign Markets they 
uſe. | 

Iron ſeems to me the Manufacture 
that of all others ought the leaſt to be 
encouraged in Ireland ; or if it be, 
which requires the moſt reſtriction to 
certain Places and Rules. For I do not 
remember to have heard that there is 
any Oar in Jreland, at leaſt I am ſure 
the greateſt part is fetched from Eg- 
land ;, (ſo that all this Country affords 
of its own growth towards this Manu- 
facture, is but the Wood, which has 
met but with too great Conſumptions 
already in moſt Parts of this Kingdom, 
and needs not this to deſtroy what is 
left. So that Iron-works ought to be 
confined to certain Places, where either 
the Woods continue vaſt, and make the 
Conntry ſavage 3 or where they are 
not at all fit for Timber, or likely to 
grow to it 3 or where there 1s no -con- 
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veyance for Timber to places of vent, 
ſo as to quit the coſt of the carriage. 
Having run through the Commodi. 
ties of Ireland, with their defects and 
improvements, I will only touch the 
other two Points mentioned at firſt, as 
the grounds likewiſe of Trade in a 
Country ; thoſe are the commodioul- 
neſs of Ports, and the ſtore of Ship. 
ping; in one of which this Kingdom 
as much abounds, as it fails 1n the other. 
The Haven of D#bliz is barr'd to that 
degree, as very much to obſtruct the 
Trade of the City 3 the clearing or 
opening of it were a great work, and 
proper either for the City, or the 
whole Province of Lemſter to under- 
take. But whether it be feaſible, orat 
ſuch charges as will quit coſt, I will not 
judge, eſpecially conſidering the many 
good Havens that are ſcattered upon 
that whole Eaſtern Coaſt of Ireland. 
Beſides this, I know not what to pro- 
poſe upon this Head, unleſs it be the 
making of two free Ports, one in 
Kerry , and tother upon the North- 
welt Coaſt, which may thereby grow 
to be Magazines for th2 Weſt-Inay 
Trade, and from thence thoſe — 
ities 
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dities may be diſperſed untoall other 
Parts of Exrope, after having paid the 
Cuſtoms which they ought to pay in 
England, where this muſt be con- 
certed. 

For the laſt Point, I doubt there is 
hardly any other Country lying upon 
the Sea-coaſt, and not wholly out of 
the way of Trade, which has fo little 
Shipping of its own as Ireland, and 
which might be capable of imploying 
more. The reaſon of this muſt be in 
part the ſcarcity of Timber proper for 
this built 3 but more, the want of Mer- 
chants, and uncertainty of Trade in 
the Country. For preventing the fur- 
ther deſtruction of Timber, a Law 
may be made, forbidding any Man to 
cut down any Oak that 1s of a certain 
heighth, unleſs it be of a certain ſcant- 
hng, as twelve Inches diameter, or ſome 
ſuch meaſure as uſually makes a, Tree 
uſeful Timber. And further, the ſeve- 
reſt Penalties ought to be put upon 
Barking any Tree that is not felled ; a 
cuſtom barbarous, and peculiar to this 
Country, and by which infinite quan- 
es of Timber have been deſtroyed. 

Moſt Traders 1n theſe Parts, at m_ 
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of Ireland, are but Factors 3 nor dol 
hear of any number of Merchants in 
the Kingdom. The cauſe of this muſ} 
be rather an 1]! opinioa of ſecurity, 
than of gain; for thoſe are the two baits 
which draw Merchants to a Place : the 
laſt intices the poorer Traders, or the 
young beginners, or thoſe of paſſage; 
but without the firſt, the ſubſtantia 
and the rich will never ſettle ina Coun- 
try. This opinion can be attained only 
by a courſe of Time, of good Condut, 
and good Government, and thereby of 
Juſtice and of peace, which lye out of 
the compals of this Diſcourſe. But to 
make ſome amends for this want at 
preſent, encouragement may be given 
to any Merchants that ſhall come over 
and turn a certain Stock of their own 
here, as Naturalization upon any 
Terms; freedom from Cuſtoms the 
two firſt years, and from any Offices of 
trouble or expence the firſt ſeven years 
I fee no hurt if the King ſhould give 
leave to the Merchants 1n eight or ten 
of the chief Trading-Ports of Ireland.to 
name for each Town one of their num- 
ber, out of which the Lord Lievtenant 
ſhould chuſe two to be of the Privy- 
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Council of Ireland, with a certain Sa- 
lary from the King to defray their at- 
tendance : This would be an honour 
and encouragement to ſo worthy a 
Calling, and would introduce an inte- 
reſt of Trade into the Council, which 
being now compoſed wholly of the 
Nobility or Gentry, the Civil or Mili- 
tary Officersz the Traders feem-to be 
left withont Patrons in the Govern- 
ment, and thereby without favour to 
the particular concernments of a chief 
Member in the Politick Body; and up- 
on whoſe proſpering the Wealth of the 
no Kingdom ſeems chiefly to de- 
nd. | 
' then this is enough for-your Excel- 
lencies trouble, and for the diſcharge of 
my promiſe, and too much I doubt for 
the humour of 'our Age to bring into 
practice, or ſo much as to admit into 
conſideration. Your Lordſhip Iknow 
has generous Thoughts, and turned to 
ſuch Speculations as theſe. But that is 
not enough towards the railing ſuch 
buildings as I have drawn you here the 
Lines of, unleſs the direction of all Af- 
fairs here were wholly in your Hands, 
or at leaſt the Opinion loſt of other 
Mens 
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Mens being able to conteſt with yo 
thoſe Points of publick utility, which 
= ought beſt to know, and molt ty 

believed in, while you deſerve a 
diſcharge ſo great a Truſt as the Go 
vernment of this Kingdom. For | 
think a Prince cannot too much conſs 
der whom to chuſe for ſuch imploy. 
ments 3 bat when he has choſen, can- 
not truſt them too far, or thereby 
give them too much Authority 3 no 
more than end it too ſoon, whenever 
he finds it abuſed. In ſhort, 'tis lett on- 
ly to Princes to mend the World, whoſe 
Commands find general obedience; 
and Examples imitation. For all other 
Men, they muſt take it as they find it; 
and good Men enter into commerce 
with it, rather upon cautions of nor be- 
ing ſpoil d themſelves, than npon hopes 
of mending the World. Ar leaſt, this 
opinion becomes Men of my level, # 
mongſt whom I have obſerved all {et- 
quarrels with the Age, and pretences of 
reforming it by thetr own Models, to 
end commonly hke the pains of 4 
Man in a little Boat, who tugs at 4 
Rope that's faſt toa Ship 3 1t looks as 1 
he reſolved to draw the Ship to _— 
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the truth and his meaning 1s, to draw 
himſelf to the Ship, where he gets in 
when he can, and does like the reſt of 
the Crew when he is there. When I 
have ſuch Deſigns , I will begin ſuch 
Contentionsz in the mean time the 
bent of my Thoughts ſhall be rather 
to mend my ſelf, than the World, 
which I reckon upon leaving much 
what I found it. Nor ſhould I have 
teafon in complaining too far of an 
Age, which does your Lordſhip fo 
much Juſtice, by the Honour of ſo 
uu an Imployment. In which as I 

ow no Man deſerves greater Suc- 
ceſſes than you do, ſo I am ſure no 
Man wiſhes you greater than I do. 
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Written to the 
DUKEvof ORMOND 
I: Oftober, 1673. 


Upon His Graces deſiring me to- give 
Him my Opinion what was to be 
- done mm that Conpuntture. 


Here never was any Con- 
juncture wherein it was 
more neceſlary for His 
Majeſty - to fall into a 
Cuurſe of wiſe and ſtea- 
dy Counſels, nor ever and wherein it 

was more difficult to. adviſe him, 

To make Reflections upon what 1s 

paſt, is the part of ingenious, but ir- 

reſolute Men, or elſe of ſuch as 1n- 
tend to value themſelves by compa- 
riſon with others whoſe Corruptions 
or Follies they condemn. But 1n all 

Matters of Counſel, the good and 

prudent 
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prodent part 1s to take things as they 
are ( ſince the paſt cannot be recal- 
led), to propoſe Remedies for the 
preſent Evils, and Proviſions againſt 
tuture Events, 

The King finds himſelf engaged 
in the ſecond Year of a War with 
the Dutch, and for proſecution there- 
of in a ſtri& Alliance with Fraxce 3 
and now in danger of -being en- 
tangled in the Quarrel broken out 
upon this occaſion between France 
and the Houſe of Azſtria, In this 
State of Afﬀeairs, it 15 to be conſider- 
ed whether we can purſue our War 
with Hollard, and yet preſerve our 
Peace with Spain 3 whether we are 
able to maintain the War with both 
in -conjun&ion with Fraxce 3 and if 
not, what there is left for His Ma- 
jelty to do, with the beſt regard to 
His Honour and Safety. 

For the firſt, we ſhall ſoon be out 
of doubt ; but in the mean time ?ris 
very unlikely that upon the late Con. 
junction between Holand and Spain, 
the Dutch ſhould have obliged them- 
ſelves ro make no Peace without 
the incluſion of their Allies ; and that 
L 3 Spaire 
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Sparr ſhould not have yielded þ 
break with Us, in caſe they couk 
not effe&t a Peace between Us an 
Holland ; ſince the Dutch know n 
thing could farther induce us to | 
than the fear of a Breach with Spay 
and fo great a loſs of Trade 1n the 
Dominions. The Spaniards have bu 
one temptation of their own to quat 
rel with Us, which is an occafiond 
recovering Jamaica ; for that has ent 
lien at their Hearts, and 'tis to t 
feared their Conjundtion with HB 
land has not been perfected withon 
early Meaſures between them for ti 
ſurpriſe of that Iſland, unleſs our Car 
has been as early in providing for tt 
defence. And ik we {hould loſe tt, 
I foreſee little hart we could do Spa 
in their Indies, guarded as they wol 
be, and attended by the Shipping « 
the Dutch. But His Majeſty wilk| 
ſuppoſe , ſoon know from Spain whut 
He is to truſt to in this point. | 
*To judge whether upon a Bread. 
with Spaiz we are able to maintain tit 


War, maſt be conſidered, the preſet};,. 


State of the King's Treaſure, the n 
or fall that may happen in his conſtany - 
| Reveal 
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Revenue by the Spaniſh War, the 
Hopes that x: be grounded upon 
Supplies from France, the aflurance or 
meaſure of thoſe expected from the 
Parliament, the Credit of the Exche- 
quer to raiſe preſent Money where- 
ever -any of theſe fall ſhort, and the 
Humour of the Nation towards car- 
rying on or ending the War. 
B. For the preſent State-of the Trea- 
& fury, the; King beſt knows 1t Himſelf, 
or His Officers can beſt give the Ac- 
count 3 for the Changes that may hap- 
pen in His Revenue, *tis- evident they 
muſt be much for the worſe the very 
firſt year of a Spaniſh War,, The main 
Branch -of it, which is the: Cuſtoms; 
muſt wither away in a very great mea- 
Ware, ſince all the Trade in a manner 
| Micft us upon” the Dutch War ( that 
has turned to/any account) has been 
that with Spazz and into the Strazts : 

the firſt upon a Spariſþ War will be 
wholly loſtz the laſt can neither be 
Fccured by. our-own Convoys, nor by 
the French Fleets in the Mediterranean, 
from the Dutch Capers that will fill 
tbe Spariſb-Havens, and from thoſe of 
uſcay, Sicily, Sardinia, Corſica, Ma- 
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Jorca, which 1n all Wars have been the 
Neſts of Picaroons; ſo- that no wa 
ſeems left of beginning this War, be 
as the Dutch began theirs, by leavi 
off all Trade in the Nation while x 
laſts. But the Caſe is very different be 
tween them and us ; for they have ſtil 
a Trade Jeft from the North, which 
running upon a ſandy Coaſt fron 
Hamborough.,is {ecured from our Fleets 
and they thave''driven a great: Com- 
merce by Collufion' with the Swede, 
Danes, Hamburgers, Bremeners , and 
Flemiſh , ever ſince the War bega 
Beſides, the Hearts of their People 
(which would otherwiſe have ſunk 
by the loſs'of Trade) have been kept 
up by the neceſlity of: their defence 
by the laſt extremities- which wer 
threatned them from the War, and by 
the general opinion of "Juſtice in ther 
Cauſe, both from theſe Circumſtance 
and the manner of Ours and of tht 
French beginning the War. 
This makes the States content 
:mpoſe, and the People to ſuffer the 
ttmoſt Payments; and beſides, itt 
manner all 'Men of Fortunes amol 
chem have a great part of therr Eſtats 
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lying in the Cantores of the States or 
the Provinces, which would all be loſt 
upon the Conqueſt of their Country, 
ſo as they will lend to the laſt for ſe- 
curing ſo much as is already in danger. 
And theſe are Circumſtances which will 
not be found in our Diſpoſitions or 
Conſtitutions. 

For Supplies from France, it muſt be 
conſidered how their Money has been 
drained ont of that Kingdom fince this 
War began, by their Payments to Us, 
and to Sweder, to the Biſhops of Co- 
kn and Munſter,and ſome other Princes 
of Germany; by their Armies in -Ger- 
many, and the new Conquelts in Hol- 
land; all which returns no more into 
France, as Money did in their former 
Wars with Spazr, that were made chicf- 
ly upon their Confines 3 for then the 
Pays of their Armies being made only: 
in the Winter-quarters which were in 
France or its Frontiers, the Money fell 
back again into the Circulation of their 
own Country 3 yet now their Expence 
maſt upon a Spariſh War be increaſed 
by new Armies in Catalonia and Ttaly, 
and new Fleets in the Mediterranean ; 
ſo that all theſe Circumſtances with the 
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general decay of Trade by the War, 
muſtin few years time leave that King. 
dom poorer than it has been this Ape. 
And where Money 1s not, the King of 
France himſelf cannot have it. 

For what Supplies may come fron 
the Parliament towards carrying on 
the War, fome few days I ſuppoſe wil 
inform us ; and no Meaſures can be 
taken unleſs by what paſt in the for: 
mer Seffion, which was not very fa 
vourable to that Deſign. 

For the Credit of the Exchequer 
(at leaſt to any meaſure that may fy 
ply the Courſe of Neceflities of a War) 
I fear 1t is irrecoverably loſt by the 
laſt Breach with the Bankers ; ' for Cre- 
dit 1s gained by Cuſtom and Courſe of 
Time, and ſeldom recovers a Strain; 
but if broken, 1s never well ſet again, 
I have heard a great Example-given of 
this (by ſome of our Merchants) that 
hapried upon the laſt King's ſeiling 
200000 /. that was in the Mint about 
the Year 38, which had then the Credit 
of a Bank, and for ſeveral Years had 
been the Treaſury of all the vaſt Pay- 
ments tranſmitted from Spai# to Flar- 
ders. But after this Invaſion of 1t, 
| | though 
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though the King paid back the Mipney 
within very few Months, yet the Mjat 
has -never fince recovered its Credit 
among Foreign Merchants. .  . 

If the Bufineſs of Money ſhould 
happen to go lam&upon+any or all of 
theſe Feet, then alf: tharwill be lefr to 
carry on the War is the Humour of the 
Nation : And that ſomeriihgs:may go 
farther than any Treaſures, 1fſpiFited 
by Hatred or Revenge, by the love of 
Religion or Liberty, or the neceffity 
of Defence : But the good will of the 
Nation to the preſent War (as it was 
foreſeen by thoſe who gave the deſpe- 
rate Counſels of beginning 1t with the 
Proroguing of the Parhament, and 
ſtopping of the Exchequer; 1o it) has 
been ſince but too much experienced 
by the Succeſles have attended t,which 
will ever depend upon the Humours 
and Opinions of thoſe that: ſerve, as 
well as the Abilities and Condutt of 
thoſe that command 3; and not to ſpeak 
of thoſe incurable Jealouftes - which 
have been'ſo generally raiſed or infuſed 
into the People about the firſt Defigns 
of this War, and ſo much encreaſed-by 
the Profeflions or Actions, or at leaſt 
| the 
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the general Reputation of thoſe who 
- paſs for the chief Authors of it : Tis 

at leaſt obſervable, that after ſo long 
Hoſtility, and four Battels, yet the 
Nation does not ſeem at all to be an- 
gry, though that is the firſt thing 
ſhould be brought about, it we would 
have Men fight. 

It 1s, I doubt, little to be hoped, 
that a Breach with Spaiz ſhould make 
us any kinder to the War than we were 
before; ſince that muſt grow wholly 
upon occaſion of the French, we ha- 
ving no Quarrel there of our . own. 
And our Kindneſs to France will ſpirit 
us as little as our hatred to-Spazr, at 
leaſt till their Fortunes change, and the 
Ballance riſe again on the Spariſh ſide, 
which has riſen fo long and to ſuch a 
height on the French ; for by the 
courſe of Humane Nature there will 
ever be a degree of Hatred mingled 
with Fear, and of Kindneſs with Com- 
pallion. 

Upon the ſurvey of theſe Proviſions 
and Diſpoſitions, it muſt be concluded 
neceſſary for His Majeſty either to 
make a Peace, or elſe to turn the War 
diretly upon ſuch Points of Honour, 
Juſtice, 
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Juſtice and ſafety, as may ingage both - 
the Parliament and Nation in the ſup- 
port and proſecution of the War. And 
to do this, He mult at leaſt offer at a 
peace, and upon terms into which the 
humour and ſpirit of the Nation will 
run: 

The Conjunction now perfected be- 
tween Holland and Spain ſeems the 
happieſt thing that could have arrived 
to His Majeſties affairs upon this Oc- 
cafion : for whilſt Heard ſtood alone, 
in caſe we had been forced to offer at 
any meaſures with them, Fraxce might 
npon the firſt jealoufie have been an 
fore Us, and flipping one knot might 
have tyed another in three days time. 
But now the intereſts of the Empire, 
Spain and Lorrain, are woven together 
with thoſe of Holand, it will not be 
a-ſhort and eafie work to adjuſt thoſe 

« of France with the Emperor in the 
matters of Alſatia, with Spain in Flan- 
ders, or the Duke of Lorraiz in that 
Duatchy z nor is the Conjundtion be- 
tween Holland and their. Allies likely 
to be broken, unleſs by the revolutions 
of War the Dutch come to apprehend 

a nearer and greater danger from Spazs, 

in 
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in which caſe they will not fail of re. 
turning to. their old meaſures with 
France, 

The firſt Pace which ſeems neceſſary 
for His Majeſty to make, 1s to fall into 
Confidence with Spain as far as poſli- 
bly he can, by afluring them he re- 
ſolves upon a neutrality in the War 
between them and Frarxce ; that if he 
comes to a peace with Holand, he in- 
tends 1t ſhall paſs by their Mediation; 
and if that be effected, he will imply 
his own towards the? general Peace 
of Chriſtendom, and particularly that 
between France and Spazr. 

The next point 1s to reſolve upon 
the Conditions neceflary to a Peace z 
The beſt way to this is to ſeek without 
paſhon where the juſtice hes, and the 
true intereſts of His Majeſties Crowns, 
as it 1s generally underſtood by his 
People, of which the ſence of his Par- 
hament 1s the beſt Teſtimony 3 for their 
concurrence. will give weight to His 
demands of Peace, or to the {upport 
of a War,'. ; | 

Between Us and Ho//and the Points: 
of Juſtice-muſt be grounded upon the 
infraction of Treaties, anhd fo will 


reach 
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reach only to the buſineſs of the Flag 
and of Surinam. For the Flag, it has 
been agreed by three ſeveral Treaties 
in the ſame form; but the Articles 
ſtill referring to former uſe, it remains 
to diſcuſs and agree particularly what 
that has been, and to explain the man- 
ner and circumſtances of obſerving it. 
Without this, no peace we can have 
will ſeem to be made with intentions 
to keep it long, while the interpreta- 
tion of that Article about the Flag is 
a ground at pleaſure for opening” a 
War. And this point can only be - 
gained by a ſeperate Peace between 
Us and Holand ; for if the War Thould 
come to end in 4 general treaty, like 
that of Munſter ; As His Majeſties 
intereſt would be leſs confidered in a 
croud of ſo many others, and would 
hardly be ſuffered to obſtru& a general 
Peace; fo this Right of the Flag in 
particular,would be at leaſt disfavour- 
ed, if not oppoſed by our Friends as 
well as our Enemies, that is, by France, 
Sveden, Denmark, as well as Spain and 
Hollazd. . £ 
The buſineſs of Surinam is a trifle, 
and the diſputes upon it aroſe rather 
from 
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from an unkind and jealous humour 

rowing between the Nations, than 
bs any difference, or difficulty in ad. 
juſting it 3 ſoasthat is not a thing will 
lie much in the way, being foon deci- 
ded by plain Articles upon the ſurren- 
der of the Place. 

There are two points more wherein 
the honour and intereſt of the Nation 
1s concerned, and ought to be inliſted 
upon, fo far at leaſt as td find a temper 
in them, though they can hardly be 
ſaid to be points of Juſtice, becauſe 
they are not regulated by treaties. 
The firſt is the point of the Eaſt-Indiz 
trade, *'wherein we delire new agree- 
ments between us, upon ſuſpition of 
what may happen, rather than com- 
plain of any Breach in the old 3 and 
though our Eaſt-Indy company never 
urged their deſires as a juſt ground 
for a Quarrel, yet a great deal might 
have been gained in this point from 
the Dutch, while they depended up- 
on our Alliance; and I ſuppoſe may 
be ſtill, if we fall into it again. 

The ſecond is an acknowledgment 
to His Majeſty for the leave of thing 
upon his Coaſts; and though this may 

X not 
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not be grounded upon any treaty, yet 


if it appear to have been an antient 


Right on our {ide,and cuſtom on theirs, 
and not determined or extinguiſhed by 
any Treaty between us, 1t may with 
Juſtice be inſiſted on 3 though it will 
pas harder with the Dutch than any of 
the reſt, who will much eaſter be in- 
duced to buy off the pretence with a 
great ſum of money at, one or more 
payments, than acknowledge it by a, 
t tribute. 

The laſt thing his Majeſty can de. 
mand from Holand, is Money for the 
charges of the War, But unleſs the 
Juſtice or Neceſſity of it were agreed 
on between us, that will have but a 
weak ground. And if we expe& 
money, it muſt be to purchaſe what 
is to come, and not to pay for what 
is paſt : and it is very probable, that 
if His Majeſty ſhould reſolve with. a 
peace of Holland to enter into a Media- 
tion between France and Spain upon 
the evident points of Juſtice between 
them, and to join againſt that Crown 
Which refuſes the Peace, both Spain 
and Ho//and would be content to part 
with their money upon {ſuch an agree- 

ment 
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ment. But the meaſure and manner 
muſt be left to private Treaty, and 


would depend upon the confidence be- 
tween us. : | 
Whatever in any of thele points, of 
any other His Majeſty fhould be con 
rent to releaſe, ought tobe done upon 
the ſatisfaction He ſhould declare to 
have received in the advancement of 
the Prince of Orange to the Charge 
of his Anceſtors. But for his Majeſty 
to inſiſt upon any further advanta 
to the Prince than are already hee 


volved upon him, would not onely 


raiſe invincible difficulties in our Tres 
ty with the States, but prejudice the 
Princes affairs among them in a very 
great meaſure. And the Prince I be- 
lieve knows their Conſtitution ſo well, 
as to underſtand it ſo. 

If upon good terms in theſe parti-' 
culars a Peace can be effe&ted with: 
Holland, the honour of this Crown 
will certainly be provided tor, and the 
intereſt of it, to a higher degree than 
could have been gained even without: 
the events of the War ;fince we ſhould' 
be left in Peace to enjoy the Trade of 
the world, while the houſe of a 
and 
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Band Holand would be engaged” in a 
nd long War with France; and whetiever 
2 they grow weary, | His Majeſty would 
have the glory and advantage of me- 
dﬀating the Peace. 
1"- & For the meaſures to be obſerved' in 
on all this with France 3-and the preſerving 
to His. -Majeſties Honour'on that fide”, 
of & firſt, the humour of: the Parliamettt 
6 a5 to this War, andthe Intereſt of *+the 
ty Nation in the Tradewith Spatz,, ought 
to'be-repreſented' to. them as dittical- 
- hesinvancible, unle(s Fraxce can'firmniſh 
ly £ thecharge-which the War will coſt be- 
4 | yond: can be-{Þaged out -of 'His 
he & Majefties conſtant Reveriue. ! Them his 
ry opt may propoſeto: them His' de- 
& {fign of 'Nettrality berween them and 
Spaje 5:which I ſuppoſewas not @ Point 
that-entred/ into - any. Agreements ' 2- 
mt Hal/ard. ' And laſtly, He may 
| re their conſent; fince he -camnart 
FE proſecute: the War, to make his'peace 
g-wath Ho#azd, upon the afluranceof im- 
I ploying afterwards his. Mediation be- 
Jy wweenthemand Spain,in which thecon- 
Fcurtence of | His Parliament will make 
*himabletoeffet a Peace,as the want'of 
ithagmide Him unable to purſue the 
; M War: 
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:War.' If Frexce will not conſent eit 
to furniſh us with Money ſufficienty 
carry/ on the War, nor to our Neutr 
ty with =_ nor peace with Hol 
1t would then be confidered y 
;France in the like caſe —_—_ ſu | 
ſuch. a Conjundure. as this to eſca 
thetn upon any. Ties or Treaties b 
tween us :. or whether indeed a 
Prince or State wohld do ſo. A Ci 
JunTure whereby the Honour and 
tereſt of His Majeſtics Crowns may 
;provided for 3 the Trade of therNat 
_ aifed-toa heighth it has not-reache 
-hefare 3 the paſſionate bent and: h 
tour! of the-People pleaſed, and 
jcalowfies ir a-great meaſure allaye 
[the (true Ballance of Chriſtend 
-matttained , . all 4he Princes and St 
of it; { beſides Frence alone): latisfie 
\andutibort,by which His Mijcſbys 
-grow.again infcnfibly intoithe 
.of-his[People: at bome,: and>1 ima 
-influence upon all SEN his ig 
- þonrs/abroad..:: 10M 
tis a radeahing which is comma 
-ly Gid, that we. may'come ot 4 
\Fraxce with as much Honour wr | 
-came'0n.” Bur it.is/ a true thang, thy 
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he has always the honour of the War, 
that has the advantage of it 3 and 'ris, 


"* 1 doubt, ſo of a Peace too 3 and that 
© cannot fail us here, provided we make 


ſare of Spain (in caſe we apprehend 
Y our lofing of Frazce), to which their 
Y Diſpoſitions and Intereſts muſt certain- 

ly eoncut with ours in all Points, 
unleſs that of Jazeaice make an excep- 


non. | 

All the difficulty His Majeſty can. 

taeet with in this' purſuit, will be fome 

want of reputation and truſt with the 

Governinent of Spaix and Holand, - 

which have been foyled of late by the 

© breach of our former Alliances, fo 
much (as they think) againſt our own 

imereſts as well as theirs 3 'for all Trea-, 

ties are grounded npon the common 


& belief, That every State will be ever 


found in their own Intereſts, among 
which their Honour and obſervance 
= & Faith grows to be one very conſi- 
FN derable (Becauſe while the Minds of 
© Men are generally poſleſt with a behief 
of God Almighty's concerning Himſelf 
io -Afﬀairs here below, the Opinion of : 
+} Juſtice or Injuſtice in a, Quarrel will 
1 bever fail of having mighty effect np- 
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on the ſucceſſes of a War): therefor 
our reputation cannot any Way be 
far recovered with our Netghbours, x 
by their finding that His Majeſtis 
Councels return into the true intereſ 
of His Kingdoms 3 which will make the 
Spaniards believe our Meaſures may h ( 
firm with them, upon the ſame reaſon 

which has ſhaken them with Frant 

Thus much is certain, that whateve 

means will reſtore, or raiſe the Credit 

of His Majelties Government at home 

will do it abroad too: for a King of 
Ezeland at the head” of his Parliament 

and People, and in their Hearts and In-M , 
tereſts, can never fail-of -making what He 
Figure he pleaſes in the World, nor & 
being ſafe and eaſie at home3, and may 
deſpiſe all the _—_ of factious Meny 
who can. only make ſelves conf 
dered by ſeeming tobe ir'the Intereſt 
of the Nation, when the Court ſeein 
to be ont: of it. But in; running 
Conncels contrary to the general ht 
mour and ſpirit of the People; the King 
indeed may make His Miniſters great 
Subjeds, but they can. never make 
Him a Great. Prince. . | 
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Shene, Fan. 29. 1674. 
TO THE 


YOU N TESY 


ESSEX, 


UPON 


Her Grief occaſioned by. the loſs of 
Her only Daughter. 


—AHE Honour I received 
by a Letter from your 
Ladiſhip, was too great 
and too ſenſible not 

to be acknowledg- 
wſed ; but yet I donbted whether 

WEthat occaſjon conld bear me out 

Win the | confidence of giving 

. = Ladiſhip any further trou- 

uy this kind, without as 
M 3 good 
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good an Errand as my laſt. This I hay 
feckon'd upon a good while by an 
ther viſit my Siſter and I had deſigns 
to my Lord Capel. How we camet 
have defer'd it ſo long, I think wear 
neither of us hke to tell you at thy 
diſtance, .theugh we make pur ſes 
believe it conld nat be helpt. You 
Ladiſhip at leaſt has had the advantag 
of being thereby excaſed ſome time 
from this trouble, which I could nol 
ger forbear, upon the ſenſible Wounk 
&hat have fo often of late been gim 
your Friends here by ſuch deſpert 
Expreſſions in ſeveral of your Lett 
concernmg your Humour, your Healy, 
and your Life; in all which, if thy 
. are your Friends, you muſt allow then 
to be extreamly concerned. Perhap 
'nogje can he at Heart more partial thi 
Fam to whatever touches yous La 
{bip; nor more. inclined to defegd ya 
Rpon this/ very occaſion, how unjul 
and 'uakind: ſoever you are to yo 
{cl But wihen you go abgur to thi 
away your Health, or 'yousr Life,# 

eat a remainder of your own. Fat 
'y, and fb great hopes of that int 
Which: you are. enter'd, and all byi 

097 deſperat 
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deſperate melancholy, upon an acci- 
oi aſt remedy, and to which all 
ew Race is perpetually (ubje&t ; For 
God's ſake, Madam, give me leave to 
tell you, that what you do is not at 
all agreeable either with ſo good a 
Chriſttan, or ſo reaſonable and fo great 
2 Perſon as your Ladifhip appears to 
the World in all other Lights. 
int no =y in Religion _ 
generally agreed on, nor more juſt! 
_ mri by God Almighty, ha + 
EE ho bo - all 
ings; nor doI think any di 10N 
rp. Sprenger = yroren 
or become us better, thart that of be- 
ing fatisfied with all He gives, and con- 
tented with all He cakes away. None 
Fam fare can be of more Honour tg 
God, nor of more cafe to our ſelves ; 
for if we confider him as our Maker, 
we cannot contend with him ; if as 
our Father, we ought not to diftraſt 
himz So that we may be confident, 
whatever He does is intended for our 
good, and whatever happens that we 
mterpret otherwiſe, yet we can get 
rr M/F repining ,, nor fave any 
| M 4 But 
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But ,if it were- fit for us. to-reaſag 
with God Almighty, and your. Lad. 
ſhips loſs be acknowledged as great a 
it could have been to any one alive; 
Yet, I doubt, you would have. but il 
race to complain at the rate you hay 
one, or rather as you do : for the fir 
motions of Paſſions, how violent {- 
ever, may be ardoned ; and it is only 
the courſe of them which makes then 


inexcuſable. In this World, Madan 


there is nothing perfedtly good, and 
whateveris called ſo, is but ether com 
paratively with other things of its kind 
or elſe with the evil that 1s mingled in 
its compolitian 3; ſo he is a good. Ma 
that is better-than Men commonly are, 
ar..1n whom. the good Qualities are 
more than the bad 3 ſo in the courle & 
Lite,” his condition i is eſteemed. good, 
whichis better than that of moſt othe 
Men; or wherein the good Circumſtay 
ces are more than the-ill. By this mes 
ſure, Idoubt,'Madam, your complains 
qught to' be turned: into acknowleds- 
ments, 'and your Friends would haye 
cauſe.to rejoice. rather, than, condole 
with eas For the goods or blefijng 
of Li 

Health, 


are mw eſteemed to be Burth 


you pleaſe, if you will tell. us who; 
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' Health, Beaury, Friends, Children, Ho- 


nour, Riches. Now when your Lady- 
ſhip has fairly conſidered how God Al- 
mighty has dealt with you in what He 
has given you of all theſe, you may 
be left to judge your ſelf how you 
have dealt with Him in your com- 
plaints. for what he has taken away. 
But if you look about you, and conli- 
der other Lives as well as your own.,and 


. what your Lot 1s in compariſon with 


thoſe that have been drawn 1n the cir- 
cle of your knowledge If you think 
bow few are born with Honour, how 
many die without Name or Children, 
bow little Beanty we ſee, how few 
Friends we hear of, how many Diſ- 
eaſes, and how much Poverty there is 
18 the World, you will fall down up- 
on. your Knees, and inſtead . of repi- 
ning at one Afﬀiiction, will admire: fo 
many Bleſlings as you have received at 
the hand of God. | 
Tc pur your Ladiſhip in mind of 
what you are, .and the pe ens you 
havein all theſe Points, would look like 
adeſign to flatter you : But this I may 
lay, that we will pity you, as much as 


they 
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they are that you think upon all Cir- 


cumſtances you have reaſon to envy. 


Now if Thad a Maſter that gave me all 
I could ask, but thought fit to take one 


thing from me again, either becauſe 


I uſed it ill, or gave my felf-ſo much 
over to tt, as to negle&t what I owed 
either to him or the reſt of the World; 
Or perhaps becauſe he would ſhew his 
Power, and put me in Mind from 
whom I held all the reſt z would you 
think I had much reaſon to complam 
of hard uſage, and never to remember 
any more what was left me, never to 


mer > 0g was taken away ? 
1s true, you have loſt a Child, and 
therein all that could be loſt in a Child 
of that age; but you have kept: one 
Child, and are likely to do ſo long; 
you have the aflurance of another, 
and the hopes of many more. . You 
have kept a Hnsband great m imploy- 
ment, and in fortune, and (which is 
more) in the eſteem of good Men. You 
| have kept your Beanty, and your 
Health, nnleſs' you! have deſtroyed 
them your ſelf, or diſcouraged them to 
ſtay with you-by uſing then ill. You 
have Friends that are as kind to: you as 
you 
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you can wiſh, or as you will give theft 
leave to be by their fears of lofing 
yon, and being thereby fo much the 
unhappier, the kinder, they are to yoy : 
But you have Honour and Eſteem 
from all thatknow you; or if ever it 
fails in any degree, *tis only upon that 
point of your ſeeming to be fallen out 
with God and the whole World, and 
neither to care for your ſelf, or any 


"thing elſe, after what you have loſt. 


; You will fay perhaps #ha# one thing 
was all to you, and your fondneſs of 
it made you indifferent to every thing 
elſe. - But this, I doubt, will be fo far 
from juſtifying you, that it will prove 
to. be your fault as well as your mif- 
fortune. God Almighty gave you all 
the Blefſings of Life, and you fet your 
Heart wholly upon one, ' and deſpiſe or 
undervalue all the reft : Is this His 
tault or yours? Nay, is tt not to be 
very unthankful to Heaven, as well as 
very ſcornful to the reſt of the World; 
Is it not to ſay, Becauſe you have loſt 
one thing God hath given you, you 
thank Him for nothing he has left, and 
care not what he takes away? Is 1t not 
tofay, Since that one thing ts gone 

0 
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of the World, thereis nothing left in it 
which you think can deſerve --your 
kindneſs or eſteem ? A Friend makes 
me a Fea(t, and ſets all before me that 
his care or kindneſs could provide; 
but ſet my heart upon one Diſh alone, 
and if that happen to be thrown down, 
I ſcorn all the reſt ; and though he ſends 
for another of the ſame, yet I riſe from 
the Tablein a rage, and ſay my Friend 


1s my Enemy, and has done me. the 


greateſt wrong in the World; Have l 
reaſon, Madam, or good grace in what 
I do? Or would it become me better 
to eat of the reſt that is before me, 
and think no more of what had hap- 
pened, and could not be remedied ? 

'-. All the Precepts of Chriſtianity agree 
to teach and command us to moderate 
our Paſſions, -to temper our Afﬀections 
towards all things below 3; to be thank- 
ful for han,ood patient under 
the loſs whenever He that gave it ſhall 
ſee fit to take away. Your extream 
fondneſs was perhaps as difpleaſing to 
God before, as now your extream af- 
fliftion 3 and your loſs may have been 
a puniſhment for your faults in the 
manner . of enjoying what you _—_ 
__ 
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'Tis at leaſt pioks to aſcribe all the 41} 
that befals-ns'to our own demerits ra- 
ther than to injuſtice in God 3 and be- 
comes us: better to adore all the l{lues 
of His Providence in the Effects, than 
enquire into the Cauſes : For ſubmiſſion 
is the only way of reaſoning between 
aCreature and its Maker ; and content= 
ment in His will is the greateſt duty 
we can pretend to, and the beſt reme-: 
dy we can apply to all our Misfor-; 
tunes, 14+ 

But, Madam, though Religion were: 
no party in your Caſe, and that for ſo 
violent and injurious a Grief you had: 
nothing to anſwer to God, but only; 
to the World-and your ſelf z yet I very 
much doubt how you would be ac+ 
quitted... We bring into the World: 
with us a poor needy uncertain Life, 
ſhort at the longeſt, and unquiet -at 
the beſtz All the imaginations of the 
witty and the wiſe have been perpe-; 
tually bufied to find out the ways how; 
to revive it with Pleaſures, or relieve 
it with Diverſions z how to compole'It: 
with eaſe, and ſettle it with ſafety. 
To ſome of theſe ends have been im+ 


ployed: the Inſtitutions of Lawgivers, 
the 
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the reaſunings of Philoſophers, the in. 


ventions of Poets, the pains of labout- 
ing, and the extravagances of volup. 
taous Men. - All the World is petpe- 
tally at work about nothing elſe, but 
onlythat our poor mortal Lives ſhould 
paſs the eaſier and happier for that lit- 
tle time ve poſſeſs thetn, or elſe end 
the better when we loſe them. ' Upon 
this occaſion Riches came to be cove- 
ted, Honottrs to beeſteemed;Friendſhip 
and Love to be purſued, and Virtues 
themſelves to be admired int the World, 
Now, Madan, is it not to bid defiance 
to all Mankind, to condemn their wi. 
verſal Opinons and Deſigns, if inſtead: 
of paſling your Life as well and eafily, 
you reſolve to paſs it as ill and as mi- 
ſbrably as you can? You grow inſen- 
fible to: the ' coveniencies of Riches, 


che delights of Honour and Praiſe, the 


charms of Kindneſs or Friendſhip, nay 
to the obſervance or applauſe of Vir- 
tnes themſelves z For who can you ex- 
pe, in theſe exceſſes of Paſſion, will 
allow you to ſhew either Temperance 
. or Fortitude, to be either Prudent or 
Jaſt? And for your Friends; 1 fappole, 
yott teckon upon loſing their _—— 
o 4 when 
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when. you have fuffticiently convinced 
them , nay can never hope for any 
of yours, fince you have none left for 
your (elf, or any thing elſe. You de- 
clare upon all occaſions, you are in- 
capable of receiving any comfort or 
pleaſure in any thing that is left in this 
World; and1aflure you Madam, none 
can ever love you, that can have no 
hopes ever to pleaſe you. 

-- Among the ſeveral inquiries and en- 
deavours after the happineſs 'of Life, 
the ſenſual Men agree in, purſuit of 
every Pleaſure they can ſtatt, without 
regarding the pains of the chaſe, the 
wearineſs when it ends;-or how little 
the quarry is. worth. The buſie and 
ambitious: fall into the more. laſting 
mee of Power and. Richesz The 
peculative Men prefer Tranquility of 
Mind, before the different Motions of 
Paſhon and Appetite, or the common 
ſucceſlions of _Defire and Satiety, of 
Pleaſure and Pain : bur this may ſeem 
too' doll a Principle for the happineſs 
of Life, which: is ever in motion 3 
and Paſhons ate perhaps the Stings, 
withont which-they ſay no Honey i 
made 3-yet L:think all forts of 200 
TT ave 
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haveever agreed, they ought to be out 


Servants,; and not our Maſters 3 to give 
us ſome agitation for entertainment bt 
exerciſe, but never to throw our Reas 
ſon Gut of its ſeat. - Perhaps I would 
not always fit (till, or would be ſome 
times on Horſe-back ; but I wotild ne 
ver Tide a Horſe that galls my Fleſh, 
or ſhakes my Bones, or that runs away 
with me as he. pleaſes, fo as I can-nev 
ther'{top at a River or Precipice. Bet- 
ter no-Paſſions at all, than have them 
too violent 3 or ſuch alone, as in ſtead 
of heightning our Pleaſures, afford'w 
nothing but-vexation and-pain. y 

In all-ſuch. lofles:as: your Ladiſhips 
has been;'there is ſomething/that com: 
mon nature. cannot be denied, ' there 
is/ a great. deal that -good nature may 
be allowed; bur all exceſſive and ours 


rageous: Grief or. Lamentation' for the 


Dead; was accounted among the anc» 
ent Chriſtians,. to have 'ſomething” of 
heatheniſh 3 and among'the Civil Na 
tionsof 01d, to have ſomething of bar- 
barous3: and thergfore'ir has been the 
care of the firſt to'maderateit by then 
Precepts, and the: latter to reſtrain 


Af 


by their Laws. The longeſt rime tha 
| 14; 
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has been allowed to the Forts of 
Mourning by the Cuſtom of any Coun- 


try, and 1n any Relation, has been but 
that of a Year, in which ſpace the Bo- 
dy is commonly ſuppoſed to be moul- 
dered away to Earth, and to retain no 
more Figure of what it was but this 
has been given only to the loſs of Pa- 
rents, of Husband, or Wife. On the 
other fide, to Children ander Age, no- 
thing has been allowed ; and I ſup- 
poſe with particular reaſon (the com- 
mon Ground of all general Caftoms,) 
perhaps becauſe they die in innocence, 
and without having taſted the miferies 
of Life, ſo as we are ſure they are well 
when they leave us, and eſcape much 
i would mm all appearance have be- 
fallen them if they had ftaid longer 
with us. Befides, a Parent may have 
twenty Children, and fo his mourning 
may run throngh all the beſt of his 
Life, if his Lofles are frequent of that 
kind ; and our kindneſs to Children fo 
young, 15 taken to proceed from com- 
mon Opinions, or fond Imaginations, 
not Friendſhip or Eſ@em ; and to be 
gronnded upon Entertainment, rather 
than Uſe in the many Offices of Life : 

N NOF 
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Nor would it paſs from any Perſon bel 


fides your Ladiſhip, to ſay you lofty 


Companion and a Friend at Nine year 


old, though you loſt one indeed, why 
g1ve the faireſt hopes that could be of 

ing both in time, and every thing 
elſe that. was eſteemable and good; 
Bur yet, "that it ſelf God only knows, 
conſidering the changes of Humour 
and Diſpoſition, which are as great as 
thoſe of Feature and Shape the firſt 
{ſixteen Years of our Lives; confider- 
ing the Chances of Time, the InfeCtion 
of Company, the Snares of the World, 
and the Paſſions of Youth; ſo that 
the moſt excellent and agreeable Crea- 
ture of that tender age, and that 
leemed born under the happieſt Stars, 


might by the Courſe of Years and Ac- 


cidents, come to be the moſt nuſerable 
her felt, and more trouble to her 
Friends by living long, than ſhe could 
have been by dying young. _ 

Yer after all, Madam, I think \your 


Loſs fo great,and ſome meaſure ofſyour, 


Grief fo deſerved, that would all your 
patitonate CompMints, all the Anguith 
of your Heart do any thing to retrive 
itz could Tears water the loyely Plant, 


{0 
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- ſoas to make it grow again after once 


tis cut down 5 would Sighs farniſh new 


' Breath, or could it draw Life and Spi- 


rits from the waſting of yours; I am 
ſure your Friends would be ſo far from 
accufing your Paſſion, that they would 
encourage it as much, and ſhare it as 
deep as they could. Burt, alas! the eter- 
nal Laws of the Creation extinguiſh 
all ſach Hopes, forbid all ſuch Deſigns : 
Nature gives us many -Children' and 
Friends to take them away, but takes 
none away to give them us again. And 
this makes the exceſles of Grief to have 
been ſo aniverfally condenmed' as a 
thing unnatural, becauſe ſo much in 
vain; whereas Nature-they ſay does 
nothing in vain : As a thing ſo unrea- 
ſonable, 'becauſe ſo'-contrary to our 
own Deſigns; for we all deſign to be 
well, and at eaſe, and by Grief we make 


_ ourſelves ill of imaginary Wounds,and 


raiſe our ſelves Troubles moſt properly 
out of the Duſt, whilſt our Ravings and 
Complaints are but like Arrows ſhot up 
ato the Air, at no Mark, and fo to no 
purpoſe, but only tagfall back upon our 
Heads, and deſtroy our ſelves, in ſtead 
of recovering or revenging our Friends. 

N 2 i Per- 
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Perbaps, Madam, you will ſay, this 
is your Deſign, or it not, your Dekires 
but 1 hope;you are not yet ſo far gone, 
or ſo deſperately. bent : Your -Ladi- 
ſhip knows very well, 'your Lite is not 
your oWn, but k1.that lent it you to 
manage , and preſerve the” belt you 
could, and not tothrow it away, as if 
it came from ſome common Hand, It 
belongs in. a great meaſure [to your 
Ceuntry, and your Family 5 and-there- 
tore by all Human:Laws, as well as Di- 
vine, Self-mrdex has ever been. agreed; 
on as the greateſt Crume, and is puniſht 
here with the utmoſt Shame, which is 


alt that can be inflicted upon the Dead. 


But is the Crime-much leſs to kill our 
ſ{clves. by a flow Porſon, than by a ſud- 


den; Wound-?. Now if, we do 1t, and: 


know we do it. by-a- long and. a con- 
tinual Grief, can-we think our--felves 


innocent 2, What. great difference. is 


there-1f we. break our Hearts; or con- 
{ume them; if we pierce them,or bruiſe 
them {ince all,.determines 1n-the! ſame 
Death., as all ariſes front the ſame De- 
ſpair ? But What thgit goes not {© far? 
'Tis not; indeed ſa; bad as might be, but 
that does not excule it from: being ve- 


ry 


to 
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ryill: Though I do not kill my Neigh- 
bour, is it no hurt to wound him, or 
to. ſpoil him of the Conveniencies'of 
Life > The greateſt Crime is for a Man 
to kill himſelf; is it a ſmall one to 
wound himſelf by Anguiſh of Heart, 
by Grief, or Deſpair, to ruin his Health, 
to ſhorten his Age, to deprive himſelt 
of all the Pleaſures, or Eaſes, of ' En- 
joyments of Life? 

Next to the Miſchiefs we do our 
faves, are thoſe we do our Children, 
and our Friends, as thoſe who deſerve 
beſt of us, or at leaſt deſerve no ill. 
The Child you carry about you, what 
has that done, that you ſhould endea- 
vour to deprive -it of Life, almoſt as 
ſoon as you beſtow 1t? Or if at the beſt 
you ſuffer it to live to be born, yet 
by your ill-aſfage of your ſelf, ſhould 
ſo mach impair the ſtrength of its Bo- 
dy and Health, and perhaps the very 
Temper of its Mind, by giving it ſuch 
,. | an Infufion of Melancholy , as may 
| | ferve to diſcolour the Objects, and dif- 
, Þ reliſh the Accidents i may meet with 
in the common train of Life ? But this 
Is 0fie you are not yet acquainted 
with: what will you fay to another 
= N 3 you 
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you are? Wereit a ſmall Injury to my 
-Lord Capel, to: deprive him of a Mo- 
ther; from whoſe Prudence and Kind- 
neſs he may juſtly expect the Cares of 
his Health and Education, the forming 
of his Body, and the cultivating of hs 
Mind 3 the Seeds of Honour and Virtue, 
and thereby the. true Principles of a 
happy Life 2 How has my Lord'of Eſes 
deſerved that you ſhould go abour to 
loſe Him a White he loves with 6 
much paſſion, and which is more, with 
ſo much reaſon 3 ſo great an Honour 
and Support to His Family, ſo great a 
Hope to His Fortune, and Comtort to 


His Life? Are there ſo many left of 


your own Great Family, that you 
ſhould defirein a manner wholly to re- 
duce it, by ſuffering the greateſt and al- 
moſt laſt Branch of it to wither away 
before its time ? Or is your Country in 
this Age ſo ſtared with Great Perſons, 
that you ſhould envy it thoſe we may 
juſtly expe& from ſo Noble a Race? 
Whilſt I had any hopes your Tears 
. would eaſe you, or that your Grief 
would conſume it ſelf by Liberty and 
Time, your Ladiſhip knaws very well 
1 never once ac-uſed it, nor ever Ely 
Ir : | creaſed 
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creaſed it, like many.others,by the com- 
mon formal ways of aſlwaging it; and 
this Tam ſure is the firſt Office of this 
kind I ever went about to perform 
otherwiſe than in the moſt ordinary 
Forms. I was 1n hope what was ſo 
violent, could not be ſo long : but 
when I obſerved it to grow \tronger, 
with age, and encreaſe hike a Stream 
the further it run; whenl ſaw it draw 
out to ſo much unhappy Conſequences, 
and threaten no leſs than your Child, 
your Health, and your Life; I could 
no longer forbear this Endeavour, nor 
end it without begging of your Ladi- 
ſhip, for God's ſake, and for your own, 
for your Childrens and your Friends, ' 
for your Countries and your Families, 
that you would no longer abandon 
your ſelf to ſo diſconſolate a' Paſſion, 
but that you would at length awaken 
your Piety , give way to your Pru- 
dence, or at leaſt rowſe up the in- 
vincible Spirit of the Pzercies, that ne- 
ver yet ſhrunk at any Diſaſter; that 
you would ſometimes remember the 
great Honours and Fortunes of your 
Family, not always the Loſſesz cheriſh 
thoſe Veins of good Humour that are 
N + {omes 
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ſometimes ſo natural to you, and ſear 
up thoſe of 1]] that would make yay 
ſo unnatural to your Children, and tr 
your ſelf ; But aboye all, that you 
would enter upon the Cares of your 
Health, and your Life, for your Friends 
ſake at leaſt, if not for your own, 
For my part, I know nothing could 
be to me ſo great an Honour and $4 
tisfaction, as if your Ladiſhip would 
own me to have contributed towards 
this Cure; but however, none can per: 
haps more juſtly pretend to your par- 
don for the Attempt , /lince there js 
none, I am ſure, that has always had 
at heart a greater Honour for your La- 
diſhips Family, nor can have for your 
Perſon more devotion and eſteem than, 


Madan, 


Your Ladiſhips moſt Obedient, 
and moſt Humble Seruqut. 


AN 
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"Nimmeguen, Tune 18, 1677. 
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Written to Monſieur de Zulichem. 


Never it would have 
'befaln —_— the firſt that 
ſhould try a new Experiment, 
any more than to be Au- 
"> thor of any new Invention 5 

being little inclined to pratiſe upon 
N others, 
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others, and as little that others ſhould 
prattiſe upon me. The ſame warmth 


of Head diſpoſes Men to both, though 
one be commonly eſteemed an Honour, 
and the other a Reproach. I am ſorry 
the firſt, and the-worle of the two, is 
gfallen to my ſhare, by which all a Man 
can hope is to avoid Cenſure, and that 
1s much harder than to gain Applauſe: 
For this may be done by one great or 
wiſe Aftion in an Age 3 but to avoid 
Cenfure, a Man mnſt paſs his Life with- 
ont ſaying or doing one ill or fooliſh 
thing. 

This might ſerve the turn , if all 
men were juſt; but as they are, I doubt 
nothing will, and that 'tis the idleſt 
Pretenſion in the World to live with- 
out it 3 the meaneſt Sabjects cenſuring 
the Attions of the greateſt Prince ; the 
fillieſt Servants, of the wiſeſt Maſter z 
and young Children, of the oldeſt Pa- 
rents. Therefore I have not troubled 
my ſelf to give any account of an Ex- 
periment I made by your perſwaſion, 
to fatisfie thoſe who imputed. it to 
Folly, Raſhneſs, or Impatience; but to 
fatisfie you who propoſed the thing in 
kindneſs to me, and deſired the Rela- 
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tion of it, in kindneſs to. other Men. 


I confeſs, your engaging me firſt in 
this Adventure of the Moxa, and defi- 
ring the Story of it from me, is like gi- 
ving one the Torture, and then asking 
his Confeflion 3 which is hard uſage to 
an innocent Man,and a Friend. Bettdes, 


| having ſuffered the firſt, I took my ſelf 


to have a right of refuſing the other. 
But I find your Authority with me is 
too great to be diſputed in either; and 
the pretence of Publick good is a Cheat 
that will ever paſsin the World,though 
ſooften abuſed by ill Men, that I won- 
der the good do not grow aſhamed 
to uſe it any longer. Let it be as it 
will, you have what you asked, and 
cannot but ſay that I have done, as well 
az ſuffered, what you had a mind to 
engage me in. I have told you the 
Story with the more Circumſtance, be- 
cauſe many queſtioned the Diſeaſe, 
that they might not allow of the Cure ; 
though the Certainty of one, and Force 
of the other, has been enough evi- 
dencedby two Returns fince I left you 
at the Hague, which paſt with the ſame 
Lucceſs, the Reaſonings upon this Me- 
thad, which ſeem to confirm the Expe- 
| rinent, 
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riment, and: other Retnedies for the 
Gont here reflefted on, are aimed x 
the ſame end for which you an 14 

n.) The 


= 
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much to deſire this Relation. 
Digreſlions I cannot excuſe otherwiſe 
than by the: confidence that no Man 
will read them, who has not at leaf 
as mnch leiſure /jas I had when I writ 
them; and whoſoever diſlikes,or grom 
weary of them, may throw them away, 
For thoſe about Temperance, Age, or 
their Effets and Periods in reference to 
Publick Buſineſs, they could be better 
addreſt to none, than to you, who 
have paſt the longeſt Life with the moſt 
Temperance, and the beſt Health and 
Humour of any Man know ; and ha- 
ving run through ſo much great and 
Publick Buſineſs, have found out the 
Secret ſo little known, that there is a 
tune to give it over. 
I will pretend but to one piece of 
| Merit in this Relation , which is to 
have writ it for you in Ezghſb, being 
the Language I always obſerved to 
have moſt of your: kindneſs amony 6 
many others of your Acquaintancei 
If your Partiality to that, and to me; 
and to your own Requeſt, will not = 
| cuſe 
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caſe all the Faults of this Paper, I 
have nothing more to ſay for it, and 
ſo,will leave you to judge of it as 
you pleaſe. | 


Mong all the Diſcafes. to which 
the Intemperance of this ' Age 
diſpoſes it (at leaſt in theſe Northern 
Clanates ) , I have obferved: none to 
eacreaſe ſo much within the compaſs 
of my Memory and Converſation, as 
the. Goxt , nor any I think of worſe 
conſequence to Mankind 3 becauſe it: 
falls generally upon Perſons engaged in 
pablick Affairs,and great Imployments, 
upon: whoſe Thoughts and Cares (if 
not their Motions and ther Pains) the 
Common Good and Service of their 
Conntry ſo much depends, The Ge- 
teral Officers of Armies , the Gover- 
nours of Provinces, the Publick Mini- 
in Counfels at home, and Embat- 

es: abroad ( that have fallen- in my 
ay) being generally ſubject ro it in 
ne degree or other. I ſuppoſe the 
eaton: of this may be, that Men1el- 


Fom come mto thoſe Poſts till after 


orty Years old, about which tune the 
atural Heat beginning to 'decay,makes - 
way 
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. way for thoſe Diſtempers they are md 


inchned- to by their Native Conſtity. 
tions, or by their Cuſtoms and Habits 
of Life. Beſides, Perſons in thoſe Poſs 
are uſually born of Families Noble and 
Rich, and ſo derive a Weakneſs of 
Conſtitution fromthe Eaſe and Luxary 
of their Anceſtors, and the Delicacy of 
their own Education : Or if .not, yet 
the Plenty of their Fortunes from thoſe 
very Imployments, and the general Cu- 
{tom of living in them at much e- 
pence, engages Men in the conſtant 
uſe of great Tables, and 1n frequent 
Exceſles of ſeveral kinds, which muſt 
end in Diſeaſes when the vigour 
Youth is paſt, and the force of Exer- 
ciſe (that ſerved before to ſpend the 
Humour) is given over for a {den 
and unaCtive Life: 

Theſe I take to be the reaſons of ſuch: 
Perſons being ſo generally ſubject to 
ſuch Accidents more than other Ven; 
and they are ſo. plain, that they mult 
needs occur to any one that thinks, 
But the ill conſequence of it is not 
_ obvious, though perhaps as evident td 
Men that obſerve, and may be equally 
confirmed by Reaſons and —_ 


©. 
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It is that the vigour of the Mind decays 
with that of the Body, and not only 
Humour and Invention , but even 
++ my and Reſolution, change and 

nguiſh, with 111 Conſtitution of Bo- 
dy, and of Health 3: and by this means 
Publick Buſineſs 'comes to ſuffer by 
Private Infirmities, and Kingdoms or 
States fall into Weaknetles and Diſtem- 
pers, by the Diſeaſes or Decays of thoſe 
Perſons that manage them. 

Within theſe Fifteen Years paſt, 1 
have known a great Fleet diſabled for 
two Months, and thereby loſe great 
Occaſions, by an Indiſpolition of the 
Admiral , while he was neither well 
enough to exerciſe, nor 1] enough 'to 
leave the Command. I have known 
two Towns of the greateſt conſequence 
loſt contrary to all Forms, by the Go- 
vernour's falling 1ll in the tune of the 


Ihave obſerved the Fate of a Campa- 
mia determine contrary to all appearan- 
cs, by the Caution and Condutt of a 
General , which were attributed by 
thoſe that knew him to his Age and In- 
lirmities, rather than his own true Qua- 
es, acknowledged otherwiſe to have 
been 
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been as great as moſt Men of the Age 
I have ſeen the Counfels of a Noble 
Country grow bold, or timorous, a& 
cording to the Fits of his good or i 
Health that managed them, and the 
Pulſe of the Goverment beat high of 
low with that of the Governour ; ard 
this unequal Condu&t make way for 
great Accidents in the World :: Nay, *! 
have often reflefted upon the Coun- FF 1 
ſels and Fortunes of the greateſt Mo- I pl 
narchies riſing and decaying, ſenſibly (2 
with the Ages and Healths of rhe Prin. I 
ces and chief Officers that: governed | 
them. And I remember one great Mk A 
nifter that confeſt to me, when he fell I - 

into one: of his uſual Fits of the Gow, 
He was no longer able to bend his mind 
or thoughts to-any Publick Buſineſs 
nar. give Audiences beyond two 0f 
three of his own Domeſticks, though 
It were to ſave a Kingdom 3; and that 
this proceeded not from any violence 
of Pain, but from a general languiſhng 
and; famtneſs of Spirits, which made 
him in thoſe Fits think nothing worth 
the trouble of one carefal or ſollicitols 
Thonght.. For the approaches or lurk-Y ; 
ings of the Gout, the Spleen, or the} 

Scurvy; 
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$Seurvy; nay the. very fumes of indi- 
geſtion, may indiſpoſe Men to thought 
and tocare, as.well as Diſeaſes of dan- 
ger and pain. 

Thus accidents of Health grow to 
beaccidents of State, and publick Con- 
ſtations come to depend 1n a great 
meaſure upon thoſe of particular Men 3 
which makes it perhaps ſeem -necellary 
inthe choice of Perſons for great im- 
ployments (at leaſt fuch as require con- 
op application and pains) to conli- 

er their Bodies as well as their Minds, 
and Ages and Health as well as their 
Abilities. ne 
{When I was younger than I am, and 
þ why; 2 worle judge of Age 3 I have 
giten ſa1d, that what great thing ſoe- 
ver a Man propoſed to do in his Lite, 
He ſhould , think of atchieving it by 
Fifty years old. Now I am approach- 
ing: that age, I think it much more 
than I did before; and that no Man 


Hides to an end of that Stage without 
feeling his journey in all Parts, what- 


ever diltin&10ns are made between the 
Mind and the Body, or between Judg- 
ment and Memory. And though [ 


have known ſome few, who might per? 


. haps 


v 
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taps be of uſe in Councel upon grey 
Occaſions, till after Threeſcore and tet 
and have heard that the two late Mi 
niſters in- Spair, Counts of Caſtriglhy 
and Pignoranda, wete fo till fourſcore; 
Yet I will not anſwer, that the v 
condu@ of publick Afairs nnder ther 
Miniſtry has not always taſted of the 
Lees of their Age. #24 

' T obſerve in this Aﬀſembly at Nzmime 
gnen, from fo many feveral Parts 
Chriſtendom, that of One and twetity 
Ambaſladors, there are but three above 
Fifty years old 3 which feems an Arp 
ment, of my Opinion being in a mit 
ner general ; Nor can I think the Pe 
riod 11] calculated, at leaſt tgr a gret 
General of Armies, or iſter ef 
State, in timesor ſcenes of great AQtioi, 
when the care of a State or an Ari 
ought to be as conſtant as the Chymi 
Fire, to make any great Production; 
and if it goes ont for 'an hour, pet- 
haps the whole operation fails. Now 
{ doubt whether any Man after. Fifty 
be capable of ſuch conſtant applics- 
tion of thought, any more than 0 Ong 
and violent labour or exerciſe, whi 
that certainly is, and of the fineſt Parts, 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, © none that feels ſenſibly the 
decays of Age, and his Life wearing off, 
can Figure to himſelf thoſe imaginary 
Charms in Riches and Praiſe, that Men 
are apt to do in the warmth of their 
Blood : and thoſe are the uſual Inccn- 
tives towards the attempt of great 
dangers, and ſupport of great trouble 
and pains. | 
To confirm this by Examples, I 
have heard that Cardinal Mazarixe, a- 
bout Five and fifty, found it was time 
togive over ; That the preſent Grand 
Pzzzer, who paſles for one of the great- 
eſt Men of that Empire, or this Age, 
ws jr his Miniſtry about Twenty eight; 
and the greateſt I have obſerved, which 
was that of Morferr de Witt, began 
at Three and thirty, and laſted to Forty 
eight, and could not, I believe, have 
on. many years longer at that 

hth, even without that fatal end. 
Among other qualities which ,enter'd 
into the compoſition of this Miniſter, 
the great care he Mad of his Health, and 
the little of his Life, were not, I think, 
the leaſt conſiderable; fince from the 
he derived his great Temperance, 

B well as his great Boldneſs and Con- 
O 2 {tancy 
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ſtancy from the other. Andif intem. 


perance be- allowed to be the comma} 


Mother of Gout, or Dropfie, and' 
Scurvy, and moſt other- hngring 
eaſes, which are thoſe that infeſt th6 
State 3 I think Temperance deſerve 
the firſt Rank among publick Virtts 
as well as thoſe of private Men ; and 
doubt whether any can pretend to the 
conſtant ſteddy exerciſe of Prudehce, 
Juſtice, or Fortitude, without it. 

Upon theſe Grounds, whoever can 
propoſe a way of Curing, orprevent 
ing the Gont ( which enter'd chiefly 
into thole Examples I have mentioned 
of publick Affairs ſuffering by private 
Indiſpofitions')' would perhaps do 1 
ſervice to Princes and States, as well z 
to particular 'Men 3 which makes me 
the more willing to tell my Story, and 
talk out of my Trade, being ſtrongly 
poſſeſt with a belief, that what I have 
tried, or thought, or '/heard upon thi 
{abject, may go a great way 1n preveſt- 
ing the growth of this Diſeaſe where 
it is but new, though perhaps longer 
Methods are neceflary to deal with it 
when 'tis old. : 

From my Grandfathers death I hid 
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reaſon-'to apprehend the Stone, and 
from my Father's 'life the Gout, who 
| has been for this many years, 'and (till 
continues much afflicted with it. The 
firſt apprehenſion has; been, I confeſs, 
with me ever the ſtrongeſt, and- the 
other hardly in my thoughts, having 
never deſerved it by the uſual Forms 3 
Nor had I ever, I thank God, the leaſt 
threat from either of them, till the laſt 
year at the Hague, being then in the 
Seven and fortieth of my Age 3 when 
an 8 about the end of February, one night 
nt # at Supper, I felt a ſudden pain in my 
fly right Foot, which from the firſt mo- 
ed ,mentit began, encreaſed ſenſibly, and 
ate} in an hours time to that-degree, that 
a8 though I ſaid nothing, yet others took 
[8 noticeof it in my Face, and ſaid, They 
me# were ſure I was not well, and would 
nd} have had me go to Bed. I conteſt I 
ply Was in pain, and thought it was with 
we fÞ ſome ſprain at Tennis : I pulled off 
hs .my . Shooe, and with ſome eaſe that 
nt- gave me, ſtir'd not till the Company 
ere roke up, which was about three hours 
perf} after my pain: began. I went away to 
\K& Bed, but it raged ſo much all Night, 
- hat I could not fleepa wink. I ev 
ad - O 3 dured 
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dured it tfll about Eight next Morning, 


1m Hopesftill of ſtealing ſome reſt ; but 
thenmaking my complaints, and ſhew. {| 


ing my Foot, they tornd tt very red 
and angryz and 'to reheve my extre« 
mity of pain, began to apply common 
Poltices to it's and by the frequent 
change of them 1 fourid fome eaſe, and 
continued this exerciſe all that day, 
and a great part of the following 
night, which 1 paſt with very little 
reſt. The Morning after, my Foot be- 
gan to ſwell, ' and the violence of my 
Pain to aflwage, though it left ſach a 
ſoreneſs, that] could'hardly ſuffer the 
Clothes of my Bed, nor far 'my Foot 
but as it was lifted. . 

By this time my YIneſs being enqu- 
red after about- the Town, was con- 
clnded to'be the Gout; and'being no 
longer 'feveriſh, or in any extremity 
-of 'Pain, I was-content to ſee company. 
Every Body. that 'came to -vifit © me, 
found ſomething'to ſay 'upon the oc- 
cafion 3 'ſome+*made a Jeſt of 'it, or a 
little reproach -otherswete ſerious i 
their Mirth, * and 'made 'me 'Complt- 
ments as ttpon ' a happy accident all 
fign'of long Life. The'Spuniards askt 
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me Albricias for telling me the news» 


that I might be ſure 'twas the Gout 3 
and in ſhort, none of the Company was 
19 ill humour but I, who had rather by 
half have had a Fever, or a worſe Diſ- 
caſe at that time, where the danger 
might have been greater, but the trou- 


. ble and the melancholy would, I an 


ſure, haye been leſs. 

Though I had never feared the 
Gout, yet I had always ſcorned it as an 
effett commonly of iatemperance z and 
hated it, as that I thought made Men 
unfit for any thing after they were 
once deep engaged 1n it ; Beſides, I 
was preſt in my Journey at that time 
to N:mmeguen by His Majeſties Com- 
mands, to afliſt at the Treaty there, 
Moſt of the Ambaſſadors from the ſe- 
yeral Parts of Chriſtendom were upon 
their way 3 One of my Colleagues was 
already upon the Place, and I had pro- 
miſed unmediately, to follow ; for by 
our Commiſſion we were to be two tq 
atin that Mediation ; and to help at 
this pinch, I had always heard that a Fit 
of the Gout uſed to have fix Weeks at 
the leaſt for its ordinary Period. With 
theſe comforts about me, and" ſullen- 

Q4 neſs 


\ 
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neſs enough to uſe no Remedy of a 
hundred that were told me, Monſieur 
Zulicken came to ſee me ( among the 
reſt of my Friends) who I think never 
came into -company without ſaying 
ſomething that was new, and ſo he did 
upon my occaſion. For talking of my 
illneſs, and approving of my obſtinacy 
againſt all the common Preſerjptions; 
he asked me whether I had never heard 
the Indian way of Curing the Gout by 
Moxa? 1 told him no, and asked him 
what it was? He ſaid it was a certain 
kind of Moſs that grew in the Eaft- 
Indies; that their way was, whenever 
any body fell into a Fit of the Gout, 
to' take a ſmall quantity cf it, and 
form it into a Pigure broad at bottom 
as a Two-pence, and pointed at top,; 
To ſet the bottom exactly upon the 
Place where the violence of the Pain 
was fixed; then with a. ſmall «round 
perfumed Match <{ made likewiſe 1n 
the Indies) to give Fire to the top of 
the Moſs; which burning down by 
degrees, came at length to the Skin, and 
burnt it till the Moſs was conſumed to 
Aſhes: That many times the firſt burn- 
ing would remove the Pain if not, 
it 
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it was to be renewed a ſecond, third 
and fourth time, till it went away, and 
till the Perſon found he could ſet his 
Foot boldly to the Ground and walk. 

I defired him to tell me how he had * 
come 4cquainted with this new Ope- 
ration. He ſaid, by the Relation of 
ſeveral who had ſeen and tried it in 
the Indies, but particularly by an 1n- 
genious little Book, written of it by a 
Dutch Miniſter at Batavia, who being 
extreamly tormented with a Fit of the 
Gout, an old India» Woman coming 
to ſee him, undertook to Cure him, 
and did it immediately by this Moxa 
and after many Experiments of it there, 
had written this Treatife of it in7Dutch 
for the uſe of his Conntry-men, and 
ſent over a quantity of the Moſs and 
Matches to his Son at Utrecht, to be 
fold, if any would be perſwaded touſe 
them. That though he could not ſay 
whether experiment had been made of 
it here, yet the Book was worth read- 
ing; and for his part, He thought He 
ſhould try it if ever He ſhould fall 
into that Diſeaſe. 

[ defired the Book, which He pro- 
miſed to ſend me next Morning z and 
this 
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bin difbems of Menfcur Zuiiclew: * 


bafied my Head all night. I hated the 
very name of the Gozt, and thought 
it a reproach : and tor the good fign 
People called it, I could not find that 
mended an ill thing 3 nor could T like 
any 6gn of living long in weakneſs or 
1n pain. I deplored the loſs of my Legs, 
and confinement to my Chamber at an 
Age that left me little pleaſure but of 
walking and of Air; but the worſt Cir- 
cumſtance of all, was the ſentence paſt 
upon it of being without Cure. 

I had paſt Twenty years of my Life, 
and ſeveral Accidents of danger in my 
Health, without any uſe of Phyſicians; 
and from ſome Experiments of my 
own, as well as much reading and 
thought upon that ſubject,had reaſoned 
my ſelf into an opinion, that the uſe of 
them and their methods ( unleſs in 
ſome ſudden. and acute Diſeaſe) was it 
. ſelfa very great venture; and that their 
greateſt Practiſers praftiſed leaſt upon 
themſelves, or their Friends. I had 
ever quarrelled with their ſtudying 
Art more than Nature, and applying 
themſelves to Methods, rather.than to 
Remedies;whereas the knowledg of - 
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Jaſt is all that Nine Parts in Ten of the 
World have trafted to in all Ages. 

But for the common Remedies of the 
Gout, I foand Exceptions to them all ; 
the time of Purging was paſt with me, 
which otherwiſe I ſhould certainly 
have tried upon the Authority of the 
great Hippocrates, who {ays it ſhould be 
done upon the firſt motion of the Hu- 
mour 1n the Gout. For Poltices, I 
knew they allayed pain; but withal, 
that they drew down the Humonrs, 
and ſuppled the Parts, thereby making 
the Paſſages wider, and apterto recerve 
them in greater quantity 3 and I had 
often heard it concluded, that the uſe 
- pre _ _ that of ones 

imbs, by weakening the Joynt upon 
every Fit: For Plaiſfers end ow. 
effect, Ithought it muſt be by difper- 
fing -or repelhng the Hamours, which 
could not be dorte withont endanger- 
Ing perhaps ſome other Diſeaſe of the - 
Bowels.the Stomach, or the Head. Reſt 
and warmth either of Clothes or bath- 
ings, I doubted would 1n a degree have 
the effets of Poltices ; and Sweat- 
1ng was proper for prevention rather» 
than Remedy. So that all1 couldend 
in 
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inwith any ſatisfaction, -was patience 
and abſtinence; and though I eafily re- 
ſolved of the laſt, yetthe firſt was hard 
to be found in the circumſtances of my 
Buſineſs, as well as of my, Health. 

All this made me rave upon Mon- 
fieur Zulichem's new. operation 3 and 
for the way of curing by Fire, I found 
Twenty things to give me an opinion 
_ of it, I remembred what I had read of 
the Egyptians of old,who uſed it in moſt 
Diſeaſes; and, what I had often heard of 
that practice ſtill continuigg among 
the Moors of Africk; fo that a Slave 1s 
ſeldom taken ( as both Spaniards and 
Portugueſes affirm) who has not many 
Scars of the hot-iron upon his Body, 
which they uſe upon molt Diſtempers, 
but eſpecrally thoſe of the Head, and 
conſequently in Phyſick as well as in 
Surgery. In the time of the Incas reign 
in Peru, (which I take.to have been one 
of the greateſt Conſtitutions of Abſo-<> 
lute Monarchy that has been 1n the 
World) no compoſition was allowed by 
the Laws to be uſed in point of Medi- 
cine, but only Simples proper to each 
Diſeaſe. Burning was. much in ule 
either by natural or artificial Fires 3 
particu- 
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particularly for all illneſs of Tecth, and 


ſoreneſs or fwelling ofthe Gums (which 
they were ſubject to from their near- 
neſs to the Sea) they had an Herb which 
never failed of curing it, and being laid 
to the Gums, burnt away all the Fleſh 
that was ſwelled or corrupted, and 
made way 'for new that came again as- 
ſound as that of a Child. I remembred 
to have had my felf in my youth, one 
cruel Wound cured by ſcalding Medi- 
caments, after it was grown ſo putrified 
as to have (in the Surgeons opinion) 
endangered the Bone 3” and the violent 
{welling and bruiſe of another, taken 
away as ſoon as I recerved it, by ſcal- 
ding it with Milk. I remembred the 
cure of Chilblanes' when I was a Boy 
(which may be called the Childrens 
Gout) by burning at the Fire, or elſe by 
ſcalding Brine, that has (I ſuppoſe)the 
ſame effect. I had heard of curing the 
Stings of Adders, and bites of mad 
Dogs, by immediately burning the Part 
with a hot-iron 3 and of ſome ſtrange 
cures of Frenzies, by caſual applicati- 
ons of Fire to the lower Parts ; which 
ſeems reaſonable enough, by the violent 
Tevulſion it may make of hamors from 

| the 
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the Head ; and agrees with the opinions 
and eg —_— _ of E. 

f an ca, Per iſtering in 

- Neck, and hot Pidgeons, may - in 
uſe among us upon the ſame Grounds ; 
and in our Methods of Surgery, no- 
thing is found of ſuch effe&t in the caſe 
of old Ulcers, as Fire, which is certain- 

ly the greateſt drawer'and dryer, and 
hacks the greateſt cleanſer that can 
be found. I knew very well, that in 

Diſeaſes of Cattel, there is nothing 
more-commonly nſed, nor with greater 


ſucceſs 3 and conluded it was but a' 


tenderneſs to Mankind that made it 


le(s in uſe amongſt us, and which had 


introduced Corrofives and Cauſticks 
to ſupply the Bore of it, which are 
indeed but artificial Fires. 

I mention all theſe Reflections, to 
ſhew that the experiment I reſolved to 
make, was upon thought, and not raſh- 
neſs or impatience ( as thoſe called it 
that would have diſluaded me from itz) 
but the chief reaſon was, that I liked 
no other, becauſe I knew they failed 
every day, and left Men in deſpair of 
being ever well cured of the Gout, 

Next morning I lookt over the Book 
w hc 
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which Monfieur Zxlichem had promi- 
ſed me, written by the Miniſter at Be- 
tavia. I pretended not to judg of the 
Indian Philoſophy, or reaſonings upon 
the cauſe of the Gout ; but yet — 
them as probable as thoſe of Phyſici- 
ans here; and hked them ſo muchthe - 
better, becauſe it ſeems their opinion 
in the Point is\general among them, as 
well as their method of curing z where- 
as the differences among ours are al- 
moſt as many in both, as there are Phy- 
\ ficians that reaſon upon the Cauſes, or 
praQiſe upon the cure of that Diſale. 
They hold that the cauſe of the Gout 
is a malignant Vapour-that falls upon 
the Joynt between the Bone and the 
Skin that covers it, which being the 
moſt ſenſible of all Parts of the Body, 
cauſes the violence of the Pain. Thar 
the ſwelling is no part of the Diſeaſe, 
but only an Effect of it, and of a kind- 
neſs in Nature, that to relieve the part 
affected, calls down Humours to damp 
the malignity of the Vapour, and there- 
by aſſwage the ſharpneſs of the Pain; 
which feldom fails whenever the Part 
grows very much ſwelled. That confe- 
quently the {wellings and returns of 
the 
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the Gout, are chiefly occaſioned by the ' 


ill methods of curing it at firſt. That 
this Vapour falling upon Joynts which 
have'not motion, and thereby heat e- 
nough to diſpel it, cannot be cured o0- 
therwiſe than by burning, by which it 
immediately evaporates 3 and that this 
is evident by the preſent ceaſing of the 
pain upen the ſecond, third, ot fourth 
application of the Moxa, which are 
performed in a few Minutes time, And 


the Author afhrms it happens often } 


there, that upon the Jaſt burning, an 
extream ſtench comes out of the Skin 
where the Fire had opened it. 

i: Whateverthe reaſonings were which 
yet ſeemed ingenious enough 3 the ex- 
periments alledged with ſo much confi 
dence, and to be ſo general in thoſe 
Parts, and told by an Author that writ 
like a plain Man, and one whoſe Pro- 
fefſion was to tell truth, helped me to 
reſolve upon making the trial. I was 
confirmed 1n this refolation by a Ger- 
man Phyſician, Door Theodore Coleby, 
who' was then in my Family, a ſober 
and intelligent Man, whom I diſpatch- 
ed-immedaately to Utrecht, to bring 


me ſome of the Moxa, and' learn the 
EXA 
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exat Method of uſing it, from the 
Man that ſold it, who was Son to the 
Miniſter of Bataviz. He returned with 
all that belonged to this Cure, having 

rformed the whole Operation upon 
is Hand by the Mans direction. 1 ims 
mediately made the Experiment 1n the 
manner | before related, ſetting the 
Moxa juſt upon the place where the 
firſt violence of my Pain began, which 
was the Joint of the great Toe, and 
where the greateſt Anger and Sorenels 
ſtill continued, notwithſtanding the 
ſwelling of my Foot, ſo that I had ne- 
ver yet 1n five days been able to (tir it, 
but as it was hfted, 

Upon the firſt Burning T found the 
Kin ſhrink all round the placez and 
whether the greater Pain of the Fire 
had taken away the ſenſe of a ſmaller 
or no, I could not tell ; but I thought 
It leſs than it was : Þ burnt it the ſe- 
cond time, and npon it obſerved the 
Sin abour it to ſhrink, and the Swel- 
ling to flat yet more than at firſt. I be- 
gan to move my Toe, which I had not 
done before; but I found ſome re- 
mainders of Pain. I burnt it the third 
time, and obſerved ſtill the ſame Et- 
| Þ tects 
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fects without, but a much greater 
within 3 for I ſtirred the Joint ſeve- 
ral times at eaſe 3 and growing bolder, 

« I fet my Foot to the Ground without 
any pain at all. After this I purſued 

| he Method preſcribed by the Book, 
i F:nd the Author's Son at Utrecht, and 
bi had a bruifed Clove of Garlick laid to 
1 the place that was btrnt, and covered 
4 with a large Plaiſter of Dzapalma, to 
keep it fixed there 3 and when this was 
done, feeling no more pain, and tread- 
ing ſtill bolder and firmer upon it, I 
cut a Slipper to let in my Foot, ſwel- 
led as it was, and walkt half a dozen 
| Turns about the Room, without any 
| pain or trouble, and much to the ſur- 


CES PHUESPESPSSCSCES. 


priſe of thoſe that were about me, as wi 
well as to my own. For though IF 
had reaſoned my ſelf before-hand into Þ| *' 
an opinion of the thing, yet I could dr 
not expe ſuch an Effect as I found, | Þ 
which ſeldom reaches to the degree | WV 
7 that is promiſed by the Preſcribers of | 8 
| any Remedies, whereas this went be- } 
yond it, having been applied ſo late, ſte 
and the Preſcription reaching only to 
13 the firſt Attaque of the Pain, and be - 


| fore the Part begins to ſwell. k 
IM - FE 
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For the pain of the Burning it ſelf; 
the firſt time it is ſharp, fo that a Man 
may be allowed to complain : I re- 
ſolved Lwould not, but that I would 
count to a certain Number, as the beſt 
meaſure how long ir laſted. I told Six., 
core and four, as faſt as I could; and 
when the Fire of the Moxa was ont, 


all paicf of Burning was over. The 


cond time was not near ſo ſharp as 
the firſt, and the third a great deal leſs 
than the ſecond. The Wound was not 
nw, as I expected, but looked only 
ſcorched and black; and I had rather 
endure the whygle trouble of ghe Ope- 
tion, than ha a quarter of an hours 
Pain in the degree I felt-it the firſt 
whole Night. 

After Four and twenty Hours, Thad 
it. opened, and found a great Bliſter 
drawn by the Garlick, which I uſed no 


'more, but had the Bliſter cut, which 


run a good deal of Water, but filled 
wain by next night; and this conti- 
nued for three days, with only a Plai- 
ſter of Diapalma upon it; after which 
time the Bliſter dried up,and left a Sore 


about as big as a Two-pence , which 


healed and went away in about a weeks 
| ok. time - 


.- 

time longer 3 but I continued to walk 
every day, and without the leaſt re- 
turn of Pain, the Swelling ſtill grow- 


ing leſs, though it were near fix Weeks | 


before 1t was wholly gone. 1 favoured 
it all this while more than I needed, 
upon the common Opinion, that walk- 
.Ing too much might draw down the 
Humour ; which I have ſince had rea- 
ſon to conclude a great miſtake, and 
that if I had walked as much as 1 
could from the firſt day the Pain left 
me, the Swelling might have left me 
too 1N a much leſs time. 

_ Thetalk of this Curg run about the 
Hague, and made the Wiiverfarion in 
other Places,. as well as in the Viſits I 
reccived while I kept my Chamber, 
which was about a Fortnight after the 
Burning. Monhieur Zulichem came to 
me among the reſt of the good Com- 
pany of the Town, and much pleaſed 
with my Succeſs, as well from his own 
great humanity,and particular kindnels 
to me, as from the part he had 1n _ 
the firſt Preſcriber of -my Cur?, an 
fromthe opinion it gave him of a com- 


mon ' good Fortune befallen all that. 


felt, or were in danger of the Gout. 
- | Among 
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Among others he told it to, Mon- 
fieur Serinchamps was one, an Envoy of 


-/ the Duke of Lorrains then in Town ; a 


Perſon very much, and very deſerved- 


| ly eſteemed among all the good Com- 


pany 1n Town, and to whomevery bo- 
dy, was kind upon the ſcore of his own 
good Humour, or his Maſters ill For- 


$*tunes : He had been long ſubject tothe * 


Gout,and with conſtant returns of long 
and violent Fits two or three times in 
a year. He was a Man frank and gene- 
rous, and loved to cnjoy Health whilſt 
he had it, without making too much 
reflection nporr what was to follow ; 
and ſo when ne was well, demied him- 
ſelf nothing of what he had a mind 
to eat or drink 5 which gave him a Bo- 
dy full of Humours, and made his Fits 
of the Gout as frequent and violent as 
moſt I have known : When they came, 
he bore them as he could, afhd forgot 
them as ſoon as they were paſt, till a 
new remembrance, At this time he 
lay ill of a-cruel Fit, which was fallen 
upon his Knee, and with extream pain : 
hen he heard of my Cure, he (ent to 
me firſt for the Relation of it, and np- 
on it, for my Moxa, and for Coleby to 


S apply 
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apply it. He ſuffered it 3 but after his 
pleaſant way roared out, and {wore at 
me all the while it was burning, and 
asked if I took him for a Sorcerer, that 
I ſent to burn him alive. Yet with al 
this; the Pain went away upecn 1t, and 
returned no more to the fame place; 
but he was ſomething diſcouraged by 
 -a new Pain falling ſome days after np/ 
on his elbow on the other (ide, which 
gave him a new Fit, though gentler 
and ſhorter than they uſed to be. 
Abour the ſame time one of the 
Maids of my Houſe was gtown almoſt 
defperate with the Tooth-ach , and 
want of ſleep upon it, and was withott 
Remedy. The Book gives the ſame 
Cure for certain m that Hlnefs,by butt- 
ing upon the great Vein nnder the 
Ear ; and the Man who ſold it a 
Ctrecht had afſared Coleby he had feet 
many Cures by it in that kind. We 
eſolved to try 3 which was done, and 
the Pain immediately taken away, and 
the Wench perfteftly welt, withoit 
hearing of it any more, at leaſt whik 
ſhe was in my Houfe. 
Thus paſſed the firſt Experiment; 
upon Which Monſteur Zulichem grvily 
| al 
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an Account of it to ſome of his Friends 
at Greſham-Colledge, came to me before 
[left the Hagne, formally to defire me 
from them, and from himſelf, that T 
would give a Relation of it that might 
be made publick, as a thing which 
_ prove in appearance of common 
utility to ſo great numbers as were 
ſubject to that Diſeaſe 5, and told me, 
that ſome of Greſham-Coltedge had al- 
ready given order for tranilating in- 
to Ezgliſh the- little Batavean Treatiſe. 
I commended the Care of publiſhing it 
among us, and thereby inviting others 
to an Experiment I had reaſon to ap- 
ones but excuſed my ſelf from any 
Relation of my own, as having too 
much bufineſs at that time, and at all 
times caring little to appear 1n publick. 
I had another reaſon to decline it, that 
ever uſes to go far with tne upon all 
new Inventions or Experiments, which 


- &, that the beſt trial of themis by time, 


and obſerving whether they live or 
no; and that one or two. Trials can 
pretend to make no Rule,no. more than 
one Swallow a Summer ; and ſd before 
I told my Story to 'thore than my 


Friends, I had a mind to make more 
P 4 Traals 
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Trials my ſelf, or ſee them made by 
other Pegple as wiſe as I had been, 


During the Confinement of this Fit, 


I fell into ſome Methods,and into much 
Diſcourſe upon the ſubject of the Gout, 
that may be perhaps as well worth re- 
fleftion by ſach as feel or apprehend 
it, as what I have told of this Indian 
Cure. In the firſt place, from the day 
T kept my Chamber, till I left it, and 
began to walk abroad, I reſtrained my 


ſelt to ſo regular a Diet, as to eat Fleſh | 


but once a day, and little at a time, 
without Salt or Vinegar; and to one 
moderate Draught, either of Water or 


- Small Ale. I concluded to truſt to 


Abſtinence and Exerciſe, as] had ever 
reſolved, if I fell into this Diſeaſe; and 


if it continned, to copfine my ſelf 


wholly to the Milk-diet, of which 1 
had met with very many and great Ex- 
amples, and had a great Opinion even 
in long and inveterate Gouts. Beſides 
this retuge, I met with, in my Viſits and 
Converſation ariſing upon my illneſs, 
many Notions or Medicines very new 
ta me, and Reflections that ,may be ſo 
perhaps to other Men. Old Prince 
Maurice of Naſſaw told me, he laught 

T8 
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at the Gout, and though he had been 
ſeveral times attaqued , yet it never 


' gave him care nor trouble. That he u- 


fed but one Remedy, which was, when. 
ever he felt it, to boil a good quantity 
of Horſe-dung from a Stone-horſe of 
the Hermelinne Colour, as he called it 
in French, which 1s a Native White, 
with a ſort of raw Noſe, and the ſame 
commonly about the Eyes. That when 
this was well boiled in Water, he ſet 


; hisLeg in a Pail-full of it, as hot as he 


could well endure it, renewing it as 
it grew cool for above an hour toge- 
ther. That after 1t, he drew his Leg 
immediately into a warm Bed, to con- 
you: the Perſpiration as long as. he 
could, and never failed of being cu» 
red. Whether the Remedy be good, 
or the Circumſtances of Colour fignifie 
any thing more, than to make more 
Myſtery, 1 know not 3 but ] obſerved, 
that he ever had a ſett of ſuch Herme- 
linne Horſes in his Coach, which he 
told me was on pupole that he might 
never want this Remedy. rs 

The Count Kinskz, Ambaſſador 
from the Emperor to the Treaty at 
Nimmeguen, gave me a Receipt of 1 

[9 
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Salt of Harts-horn, by which a famous 
Þalian Phyſician of the Emperors had 
performed mighty Cures upon many 
others as well as Himſelf, and the laſt 
Year upon the Count Mortecucul: : 

The nfe of this, T am apt to eſteem, 
both from the quality given it of pro- 
voking Sweat cre Al. og and of ta. 
king away all Sharpneſs from what- 
ever you put it in 3 which muſt both 
be of good effect in the Cure of the 
Gout. _ 

- The Rhyngrave, who was killed laſt 
Stitimer before Maſtricht, told me his 
Father the old 'Rhyngrave, whom I 

knew very well, had been long ſubje&t 
to the Gout, and,never uſed other M& 

odor Remedy, than upon the very 
Fit he felt, ro go out immediately 
attd walk, whatever the Weather was, 
and aslong as he was able to ſtand, and 
prefling ſtill moſt npon the Foot that 
threatned him: when he came home 
he went to a warm Bed, and was rub- 
bed very well, and chiefly upon -the 
place where tle Pain began. If it 
continued, 'or returned next day, he 
repeated the fame courſe, and was ne- 
ver laid up with-itz and m_— A 
| eat 
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death recommended this Courſe to his 
Son, if he ſhould ever fall into that 
Accident. 

A Dutchman , who had been long 
in the Ezſt-Indies, told me; in one part 
of them, where he had lived fome time, 
the general Remedy of all that were 
ſubje& to the Gout, was rubbing with 
Hands 3 and that whoever had Slaves 
enough to do that conſtantly every 
day, and relieve one another by turns 
till the Motion raiſed a violent Heat 
about the Joints where it was chiefly 
uſed, was never troubled much, or 
laid up by that Diſeaſe. | 

My youngeſt Brother told me he 
had a Keeper very fubje& to it,but that 
it never laid him up, but he was ft 
walking after his Deer or his Stud while 
he had the Fits upon him, as at other 
times, and often from morning .to 
night,though in pain all the while. This 
he gave me as one Inſtance, that paor 
and toiling Men have ſometimes the 
Gout, and that many mor@ may have 
it, who take no more notice of it, than 
his Keeper did, who yet hetonfeſt nſed 
to bring the Fits of Gout upon him, 
by Fits of Drinking, which no doubr is 
a re- 
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a Receipt that will hardly fail, if Men 
grow old in the Cuſtom. 

Monſieur Serinchamps told me, a 
Lorrain Surgeon had undertaken to 
cure it by a more extraordinary way 
than any of theſe ; which was by whip- 
ping the naked Part with a great Rod 
of Nettles till it grew all over bliſter- 
ed; and that he had once perſuaded 
him to perform this Penance in a ſhar 
Fit he had, and the Pain in his Knee fo 
violent, as helped him to endure this 
Remedy. He faid it was cruel, that all 
where he was whipt, grew ſo angry, 
and ſwelPd as well as bliſter'd, that he 
thought it had given him a Fever that 
night, The next morning the Part was 
all as ſtiff as a Boot, and the Skin like 
Parchment; but that keeping it anoint- 
ed with a certain Qi/likewiſe of Nettles, 
it paſt in two days, and the Gout too, 
without feeling any more pain that Fit, 

All theſe things put together, with 
what a great Phyſician writes of Cures 
by. whipping with Rods, and another 
with Holly, and by other Cruelties of 
cutting or burning, made me certainly 
conclude, that the Gout was a Compa- 
mon. that ought to be treated hke an 
enemy 
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enemy, and by nomeans like a friend, 
and that grew troubleſome chiefly by 
good uſage 3 and this was confirmed to 
me, by conſidering that it haunted uſu- 
ally the caſte and the rich, the nice 
and the lazy, who grow to endure 
much, becauſe they can endure little $ 
That make much of it as ſoon as it 
comes, and yet leave not making much 
of themſelves too 3 That take care to 
carry it preſently to bed, and keep it 
fate and warm, and indeed lay up the 
Gout for two or three months, while 
they give out, that'the Gout lays up 
them. On tother fide, it hardly ap- 
proaches the rough and the poor, ſugh 
as labour for meat, and-eat only for 
hunger 3 that drink water, either pure, 


or but diſcoloured with Malt 3 that - 


know no uſe of wine, but for a Cor- 
dial, asitis, and perhaps was only in- 
tended : Or if ſuch men happen by 
their native conſtitutions to fall into 
the Gout, either they mind 1t not at 
all, having no leiſure to be fick; or 
they uſe it like a Dog, they walk on, 
or they toil and work as they did be- 
fore, they keep it wet and cold; or 
if they are laid up, they are perhaps 
forced 
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forced by that to faltmore than beforez 
and if it laſts, they grow 1mpatient, and 
fall to beat it, or whip it, or cut it, or 
burn it ; and all this while perhaps ne- 
ver know the very name of the Gout. 


But to: follow my experiment : I 


paſt that Summer here at Nzzmeguen, 
Without the leaſt remembrance of 
what had happen'd to me in the Spring, 
till about the end of September, and 
then began to feel a pain that I knew 
not what to make of, in the ſame joint, 
but of my other foot : I had flattered 
my ſelf with hopes, that the vapour had 
been exhaled, as my learned Authours 
had taught me, and that thereby the 
buſineſs had been ended ; This made 
me negle&t my Moxa for two days, the 
pain not being violent, till at laſt my 
foot begun to ſwell, and I could fet it 
no longer to the ground. Then I fell 
to my Moxa again, and burnt it four 
times before the pain went clear away, 
as it did upon the laſt, and I walked at 
eaſe, as I had done the firſt time, and 
within fix days after above a league , 
without the leaſt return of any pain. 

I continued well till. this Spring, 
when about the end of March feeling 

BY. again 
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again the ſame Pain, and in the ſame 
oint, but of the firſt Foot ; and find- 
ing it grow violent , I immediately 


| burnt it, and felt no more after the 


third time 3 was never aff my Legs,nor 
kept my Chamber a day. - Upon both 
theſe laſt Experiments, I omitted the 
application of Garlick, and contented 
my ſelf with a Plaiſter only of Dia- 
palma upon the place that was burnt, 
which cruſted and healed in very few 
days, and without any trouble. I-have 
ſince continu'd perfetly well to this 
preſent Jure 3 and with ſo much confi- 
dence of the Cure, that I have been 
content to trouble-my felf ſome hours 
with telling the Story, which, *tis poſlt- 
ble, may at one time or other be 
thought worth making publick, if I 
am further confirmed by more time 
and Experiments of my own, or of 
others. And thereby I may not only 
latisfie Monſieur Zxlichem, but my ſelf 
too, who ſhould be ſorry to omit any 
good I thought I could do to other 
Men, though never ſo unknown. | 
But this Cure, I ſuppoſe, cannot 
pretend to deal with inveterate Goats, 
grown habitual by long and frequent 
returns, 
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' returns, by diſpoſitions of the Stomach 
to convert even the beſt Nouriſhment 
into thoſe Humours, and the Veſlels to 
receive them. For ſuch Conſtitutions, 
by all I have diſcovered, or conſidered 
upon this Subje&t, the Remedies (if 
any) are to be propoſed either from a 
conſtant Courſe of the Milken Diet, 
continued at leaſt for a Year together ; 
or elſe” from ſome of thoſe Methods 
commonly uſed in the Cure of a worſe 
Diſeaſe (if at leaſt I may be fo bold 
with one that 1s ſo much in voge); the 
uſual Exceptions to the firſt, are not 
only ſolong a conſtraint, but the weak- 
neſs of Spirits whilſt it continues, and 
the danger of Fevers whenever tis left 
off. There may, 1 believe, be ſome Care 
neceſiary in this laſt point, upon ſo 
great a Change ; but for the other, I 
have met with no Complaints among 
thoſe that have uſed it 3- and Count 
Egmont, who has done ſo, more, I be- 


lieve, than any other Man, has told me, 


he never found himſelf in ſo much 
vigour, as in the midſt of that Courſe. 
I have known ſo many great Examples 
of this Cure, and heard of its being ſo 
familiar in Auſtria, that I my it 

as 
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has gained no. more Ground in othet 
Places, and am apt to conclude from it, 
that the- loſs of pain is generally 
thought to be parchaſed too dear by 
the loſs of Pleaſure, ft ok 
For the other, I met with a Phyſict- 
an whom I eſteemed a Man of truth 
that told me of ſeveral great Cures of 
the Gout, by a courſe of Guiacum, and 
of two Patiehts of his own that had 
gone ſo far as to be fluxed for it, and 
with ſucceſs. And indeed there ſeems 
' nothing ſo proper, as what pretends tq 
change the whole Maſs of the Blood, 
or elſe a long courſe of violent perſpi- 
ration. But the miſchief 1s, that the 
Gout is cotimonly the Diſeaſe of aged 
Men, who..cannot - go. through with 
theſe ſtrong Remedies, ; which young 
Men. play: with upon other, occaſions 5 
and the reaſon | ſappoſe, why theſe 
ways are ſo little pradtiſed, 1s becauſe 


it happens. ſo ſeldom that young Men 
have the Gout. _ | 

Let the Diſeaſe benew or old, and 
the Remedies either ef common or for- 
feign growth, there is one Ingredient 
of abſolute neceſſity in all Caſes : For 
whoever thinks of ning the Gout 


with 
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without great Temperance, had better 
refolve to enffhre it with patience : And 
I know not whether ſome deſperate de- 
&rees of Abſtinence would not have 
the ſame effe& upon other Men, as they 
had upon Atticzs, who weary of his 
Life as welt as his Phyficians, by long 
and cruel Pains of a Dropfical Gout, 
and deſparing of any Cure, reſolved 
by degrees to ſtarve himſelf to death, 
and went ſo far, that the Phyſicians 
fonnd he had ended his Diſeaſe inſtead 
bf his Life'; 'and told him, that to be 
welt, there would need nothing. but 
only reſolve to hve., His - Anſwer 
was 'noble 3 That fince dying was 4 
thing to be done, and he was now {6 
far on this way, be did not think it 
worth: the'White ro retinn, This was 
faid tid"done, and cquld indeed have 
been {6 by gone but fuck a Man as 4: 
tics, Who was fingular in his Life, as 
well as his Death 5 and has been ever, 
I confeſs, by me as much; eftecmed If 
both, is any of rhoſe that haye made 
greater Figtttres upon the bufie Scenes 
of their 9wn times, arid: fince m Re- 
cords of Story and of Fame. 

But perhaps ſore fach Methods 
might 
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might ſucceed with others upon the 
defigns to live, as they did with him - 
upon thoſe to die; and though ſach 
degrees may be too deſperate, yet none 
of Temperance can, I think, be too 
great for thoſe that pretend the Cure 
of inveterate Gouts, or indeed of moſt 
other Diſeaſes to which Mankind is ex- 
poſed, rather by the viciouſneſs than by 
the frailty of their Natures, Tempe- 
rance, That Virtue without Pride, and 
Fortune without Envy, that gives in- 
dolencg of Body, and tranquility of 
Mind ;. the beſt Guardian of Youth, and 
ſupport of old Age : The Precept of 
Reaſon, as well as Religion z and Phyſi- 
gan of the Soul as well as the Bod: 5 
The Tutelar Goddeſs of Health, and 


univerſal Medicine of Life, that clears 


the Head, and cleanſes the Blood, that 
eaſes the Stomach, and purges the Bow- 
ds, that ſtrengthens the Nerves, enligh- 
tens the Eyes, and comforts the Heart, 
In a word, that ſecures and pertedts Di- 
geſtion, and thereby avoids the Fumes 
and Winds to which we owe the Col- 
lick and the Spleen 3 thoſe Crudities 
and ſharp Humors that feed the Scurvy 
and the Gout, and thoſe ſlimy Dregs, 
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- out ' of which the Gravel and Stone 4 þ 


are formed within us. Diſeaſes by 
which we often condemn our ſelves to 
greater Torments and Miſeries of Life, 
than have perhaps been yet invented 
by Anger or Revenge, or inflited b 
the greateſt Tyrants upon the word 
of men. 

I donot allow the pretence of Tem- 
perance to all ſuch as are ſeldom or ne- 
ver drunk, or fall into Surfeits ; for 
men may loſe their Health without lo- 
ſing their Senſes, and be intemperate 

every day, without _—_ drunk per- 
haps,oncein their Lives : Nay, for ought 
I know,if a man ſhould paſs the month 
ina Colledg-diet, without exceſs or va- 
riety of Meats or of Drinks, but only 
' the laſt day give a looſe in them 
oth, and o far till it comes to ſerve 
him for Phyſick rather than Food, and 
he utter his Stomach as - well as his 
Heart; He may perhaps as to the meer 
confiderations of Health, do much bet- 
ter than another that eats every da 

but as men do generally in England, 
who pretend to live well in Court or 
in Town ; that' 1s in Plenty and Luxn- 


ry, With great variety of meats, and a - 


dozen 
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* dozen Glaſſes of Wine at a meal, ſtill 


ſpurring up Bogut whenit would lye 


own of it felt; fluſht every day bur 
never drunk ; and with the help of 
dozing three Hours after Dinner, as ſo- 
ber and wiſe as they were before. 

. But that which I call Temperance, 
and reckon ſo neceſſary in all attempts 
and methods of Curing the Gout, is a 
regular and fimple diet , limited by 
every mans experienoe of his own ea- 
fie digeſtion, and thereby proportion- 
ing as near, as well as can be, the dail 
repairs to the daily decays of our wa 
ing Bodies. Nor can this be deter-_ 
mined by meaſures and weights,or any 
general Lefſian Rules 3 bnt muſt vary 
with the vigor or decays of Age or of 
Health, and the uſe or diſuſe of Air 
or of Exerciſe, with the changes of 
Appetite 3 and thereby what every 
man may find or ſuſpect of the preſent 
ſtrength or weakneſs of digeſtion : And 
in caſe of Exceſfles, I take the German 
Proverbial Cure by a hair of the ſame 
Beaſt,to be the worſt inthe World ; and 
the beſt to be that which is called the- 
Monks Diet, to eat till you are fick, arid 
faſt till-you are well again. In all - 

is 
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ſes of the Gout, the moſt effeFtual Point 
I take to be abſtinence from Wine, fur- 
ther than as a Cordial where faintneſ 
or want of Spirits requireit 3 And the 
uſe of Water, where the Stomach will 
bear it, as I believe moſt Mens will, 
and with great advantage of digeſtion, 
unleſs they are ſpoiled with long and 
conſtant uſe of Wines or other ſtrong 
drinks. In that cafe they muſt be wean- 
ed, and the habit changed by degrees, 
and with time, for fear of falling into 
Conſumprions, inſtead of recovering 
'QOroplics or Gouts. But the Wines u- 

ſed by thoſe that»feel or fear this Dif. 
eaſe, or purſue the Cure, ſhould rathet 
be Spaniſh or Portugal, than either 


Frezch or Rheniſh; and of the French, ' 


rather the Provence or Languedoc, than 
the Bordeaux, or Campagne ; and of the 
Rheniſh, the Ringaw and Bleker, of 
which at leaſt it may be ſaid that they 
do not ſo much harm as the others. 

" But I have known ſo great Cures, 
and ſo many, done by obſtinate reſolu- 
tzons of drinking no Wine at all, that 
I put more weight upon the part of 
Temperance, than any other. And I 
doubt very much whether the great 

| encreaſe 


% 
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encreafe of that Difeaſe in England 
within theſe Twenty years, ' may not 
have been occafioned by the cuſtom of 
fo much Wme introduced into onr con- 
ſtant and common Tables, For this uſe 
may be more pernicions to Health, than 
that of Taverns and Debauches, accor- 
ding to the old Stile, which were bur 
by Fits, and upon ſet or caſtal Encoun- 
ters. I have ſometimnnes thought that 
this caftom of ufing Wine for our com- 
mon drink, may after in time the yery 
Conſtitution of -onr Nation, I mean they, 
native Tempers of our, Bodies & Minds, 

and cauſe a heat and Tharpnefs in our 
Humounrs, which rs not natural to.our 


- Climate. - Our having been demied it 


by Nature, is Argament enough that it 
was never intended us for common uſe; 
nor do believe it was ſoin any other 
Countries, there being ſo ſmall a part 
of the World where it grows; and 
where it does, the ufe of 1t pure being 

ſo little praftiſed, and im ſome Places” 
defended by Cuſtoms or Laws. $0 the 
Turks have not known it, unlefs oflate 
yearsz and I have met with many Spa- 
niards that never taſted it purein their 
Livesz nor in the time when I was in 
| France, 
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France, did I obſerve any I converſt 
with to drink 1t unmixt at meals. The 
true uſe of Wine, 1s either as I menti- 
oned, for a Cordial 3 and I believe there 
is not a better to ſuch as drink it ſel. 
dom; Or elſe what the Mother of Le. 
rel tells her Son, Give ſtrong drink to 
him that is ready to periſh, and Wine to 
thoſe that are heavy of Heart ; let him 
drink and forget his poverty, and rement- 
ber his miſery no more. At leaſt it 
ought to be reſerv'd for the times and 
occaſions of feaſts and of joy, and be 
Treated like a Miſtreſs rather than a 
Wife, without abandoning either our 
Wits toour Humours, or our Health to 
our Pleaſare, or that of one ſenſe to 
thofe of all the reſt, which I doubt it 
impairs. This Philoſophy I ſuppoſe 
may paſs with the youngeſt and moſt 
ſenſual - Men , while they pretend 
to be reaſonable; but whenever they 
have a mind to be otherwiſe, the beſt 
way they can take, is to drink or to 
ſleep, and either of them will ſerve 
the turn. 


FIN1S. 


